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„ . A STUDY. OF JITLE VII-FUNDED SEA ACTIVITIES 

VOLUME II: NINE CASE STUDIES 

• . . ■ i ■ 

Objectives of the Study 

Th<p Office of Biringual Education and Minority Language* Affairs 
(OBEMLA) contracted with SRA Technologies and ^Policy Studies Associates, 
as subcontractors » to conduct a study of State Educational Agency (SEA) 
practices in the field of bilingual education. The objectives of the 
study, as they appeared in ehe OBEMLA Statement of Work, were as 
follows: * 

(a) To describe and analyze SEA policies and activities regarding 
bilingual education, including a synthesis of the most salient 
provisions of current state legislation and its relation to 
federal legislation that addresses language minority limited- 
English-proficient students (ESEA, Title VII, Title I, etc.) 

(b) To describe and analyze the SEA-level management structure 
which has been implemented as a result of Title VII grants to 
the SEA, including the SE^'s personnel, technical assistance 
knowledge base, methods of delivering technical assistance, 
budgetary expenditures (e.g., use of federal and other funds) 
and information dissemination structures. 

% ' ■ ,■ 

(c) To provide information on technical management and assistance 
activities which the Department may use in order to help SEA 
grantees to assist local schools te build their capatlty to 
provide bilingual education services to lWlEP students. 

The goal of this descriptive^ study was to compile a list of SEA 
activities related to bilingual education program implementation and to 
identify any patterns that may exist as a function of state legislation,! 
amount of SEA funding, . concentration of language-minority/ limited-^ 

V 

English-proficient students » geographical regix>n, or other st^te char- 
act;eri8tics. It was not the goal of the study to identify -promising 
practices,- nor was this an evaluation study. 



Lltjgrature revlew » Literature search efforts Included reviewing 
existing bibliographies on bilingual education^ conducting searches of 
computerized libraries and abstracting services , and examining the 
contents of bilingual ^litfucation l^texts and journals. Materials reviewed 
included all State Education Agency Title VII Grant Applications for 
1983-84, For SEAs in their second or third year of funding under one 
grant, their 1981-82 and 1982-83 applications wire reviewed. The find- 
ings were reported in detail in an earlier report submitted to. OBEMLAt 
An Analysis of SEA Title VII Grant Applications and Related Documents , 
February 15, 1984. Highlights of that report are reported in Volume I 
of this study. 

Also reviewed were files from a 1982 Monitoring Instrument for 
Review of State Education Agency Projects , conducted by the Office of 
Bilingual Education *and Minority Language Affairs. Most of the informa- 
tion provided by SEAs in this survey was also found in their title VII 
grant applications. Evaluation reports of several SEAs were reviewed, 

as well as materials collected during the nine case study site visits. 

• . • • w . 

SEA Grant Application review . The principal document reviewed for 
this exercise waa each SEA* s application for State Education Agency 
Projects for coordinating technical assistance grants. Forty-two SEAs 
were successful in obtaining funds in the 1983-84 fui4dlng cycle. These 
are identified and results of the application analysis are reported in 
Volume I of this report. ^ 

While grant applications are suitable for their intended purpose 
(i.e., determining grant award worthiness and describing tiheir need as 
well as the proposed program), they are not an ideal document for 
describing all that an SEA does in the field of bilingual education. 
The reader is cautioned not to infer that an SEA may not incorporate a 
given activity in their program If it fails to appear in this report. 



The correct message is that an SEA did hot report engaging in ascertain. • 
activity in the documenta reviewed^ ^ 

Nine State Education Agency case studies . In fiscal year 1983-84, 
42 state education agencies (SEAs) received a total of ^ $3,820,915 In 
grants under the ^ title VII SEA Projects for Coordinating Technical > 
Assistance program. As outlined in P.L. 95-561, SEAs qualify for up to 
5% of -the aggregate amount granteS under Title VII to LEAs in the 
preceding year. Currently, amounts to individual SEAs range from 
$861,314 (New York) to. $3, 000 (Georgia). . ' 

\ ■ ■ • . . V 

Table I identifies Che nine states whose case studies are^ reported 
in this volume » and presents the amounts of the Title VII grants awarded 
to each for coordinating technical assistance during the 1983-84 school 
year. 

Table 1 

States Receiving Title Vll SEA Grants 
for Coordinating ^Technical Assistance 

State " Amount of SEA Grant* 



Arizona 


$124,241 


i- 


. Connecticut 


53,262 


Florida 


102,110 




Kansas 


4,174 




Louisiana 
. ^}ew York ' 


68,028 




861,314 




Virginia 


4,724 




Washington 


59,850 




Wisconsin 


22,639 





• ^Amount awarded for use In 1983-84 school year. 



For comparison purposes. In Table 2, the figures from Table 1 have 
been converted Into percentages « Indicating each staters share of (a) 
total Title VII SEA funds for coordinating technical assistance.. The 
size of Individual SEA grants is roughly proportional to the size of the 
stat^* enrollment of LEP students^ although states w^th larger percent** 
ages of LEP students tend to receive somewhat smaller**than«proportlonal 
gr^ts. For a . comparison of the nine states reported here with all 42 
states funded by Title VII, see table 2, In Volame I of this study.. 

' Table 2 ' ^ 

States' Proportionate Shares of Title VII SEA Funds 
for Ccrordinating Technical Assistance and LEP Enrollment 

Proportion of 
State Title VII SEA Funds* 

. Arizona , 3/3 

Connecticut 1.4 

Florida ^ 2.7 . 

Kansas 0.1 

Louisiana 1.8 . 
New York _ - 22,5 ' . 

Virginia OA ^ 

Washing^ton -1.6 

^ Wisconsin Cl.6 



^Indicates each state's percentage of total Title VII funds for SEA 
coordination of technical asslstailce. No state exceeds the 5% of Title 
VII funds to LEAs limit specified by law. ; ; 



Table 3 summaxizes the nine states' legislative requirements as 
they pertain to the provision of special education for the limited- 
English-proficient student. For additional information, s*ee the sub*^ 
heading/ ''Legislation*' under each case study that follows. ' 
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; Key Features of State Bilingual Education Legislation 
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The office of fiHingual education ^ndv Minority language Affaijs 
aelected the alne State Edu<|atioh Agenci99 (SEAs) that were to be 
studied. ^ The nine SEAs, jks a whole, encompassed the following 
characteristics: ■ . . ' 

• tligh, mediu^i, and- low level of Title VII funding; 

• high, medium, and" low numbers of L£P student populations; 

• states with mandatory, permissive, .or no bilingual education 
legislation; ' ' 

• LEA bilingual programs for a variety of ethnic groups (e.g., 
Puerto Rlpans, Cubans, Mexican Americains^ French, Greeks, 
Vietnamese, Native^ Americans, Laotians, Cambodians); and 

• inblusion of various geographical areas of* the United States. 

States were asked to participate voluntarily in the study. None 
declined to participate and other statics expressed a desire to ^be 
included. Due to funding and scheduling rMtrictiotts nd additional SEAs 
coiild be accommodated* " 

Since the study design did not allow use of questionnaires, an 
interview outline was developed and used to guarantee consistency and 
reliability ,of inf oriaation. All field researchers participated in a 
two-day workshop"" designed to ^standardize the approach- and comprehensive- 
ness> o£ the field Work. 

■ / ■ . 

The bilingual office of each of the .nine SEAs was visited by a 
two-member team of researchers, » Interviews wete conducted with the 

State Superintendent or Associate Superintendent, the. director (or 

•■■'■»/ 

supervisor^ chief, administrator) of the state bilingual education 
office and hi^s/her entire jprofesslbnal staff. The director's immedfate 
: supervisor axid/'the heads of cooperating departments (e.g», evaluafton, 
migrant, refugee) were interviewed also. ^ ; 



"Two local edu cajf Ion agencies* -(LEAs) in each state were visited^ 
where possible, to ^blicit from the LEA bllingiadl education program 
director inf ojrmation regardi^ng the processes followed to solicit 
technical assistance. Two states visited (Virginia and Kansas) have 
only one' Title vll .LEA pfoj^ram each. These two programs v?ere visited. 
Where travel restrictions prohibited the visitations^ of LEA projects, 
interviews were conducted by telephone. 



- * Each SEA was afforded ^he opportunity to comment on its . respective 
SE^ report, and comments from SEA personnel have been incorporated in 
^his report. The information collected and reportcfd in the case studies 
is comprehensive. However, the reader is cautioned against gendv^lizing 

to other SEAs, By design, the SEAs selected f or ' this "study were to 

■ \ 

represent a variety of characteristics; an(^ the sample is too small to 
allow generalizations to be made* 
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ARIZONA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION AGENCY 

I. Background ' ^ ^ 

-» ^ 

Numbet of LEP students > In 1982-83 students with a primary or home 
language other than English In Arlzona*s public schools (K-12) 
repo]rtedly numbered 84,698 ( BlUtigual Instruction and Special English 
Training, Annudl Report » 1982-83). This count does not Include 
students from Bureau of Indian Affairs or parochial sc]iools. Data 
on the number of llmlted-Engllsh-tprof IclepfC (LEP) students ar^not 
collected by the state, buf/ acco;^^|ii^ to a 1983 s^udy by the State ^ 
Bilingual Unit DlreVtor, an estlmate>|of abj||t 30,000 LE? students was 

derived using the 1980 census and student language background and 

t . * . * . " 

achievement data. This' LEP population ' Is comprised '.primarily of 

Hispanlcs and Native Americans. Hlspanlcs are concentrated primarily in 

the seven counties of southern Arizona, and Native' Americans, are 

concentrated in the three nq^them counties of the state. However, 

-minority populations can be found in all 14 counties. 

^ » Title VII service centers . Arizona does not* have a Bilingual 
Education Mu;.tifunctional Support Center (BEMSC) for Spanish/English 
blllngusLl education. The Title Vlt National Indian Bilingual Center at* 
Arizona' State University serves the state. Services to the» Bilingual 
Education Office are also provide4 through' the Bilingual Education 
Service Center (BESC) at San Diego State University. This BESC is 
currently funded through August 30, 198A. 

Legislation . Arizona^s bilingual education legislation was^ enacted 
m 1969 and amended in 1974. the legislation Is permissive in^n^ture 
and allows for transitional bilingual education programs and English as 
a second language <ESL) program^.. It specifies requirements ti^ student 
Idf^ntlf ication, Diagram participation, and criteria for exiting from the 
progratfi./;;^eacher certiflcatloiL requirements are also stipulated, such 



as proficiency in the target language and courses In culture and 

methodology. ^ V 

\ ■ .-I' . ■ ' 

In January, 1984, Senate Bill U60 with a reference title, "Bilin- 
gual Instruction," was introduced to the legislature and signed into law 
on April 18, 1984. This bill repealed ARS 15-705-707 and amended Title 
15, Chapter 7 by adding Article 8— Bilingual Programs and English as a 
Second Language Programs. The new law brings state law into conformity 
with federal requirements for serving UtP^tudents. The legislation 
states that programs of bilingual instmction or English as a second 
laTiguage must be provided in any school fflstrict in which there are LEP 
students. The statute prescribes four progra^i options; st^ps to Iden- 
tify and assess properly the language needs of LEP students; * criteria 
and procedures for determining when a student is no longer fa LEP; and 
other requirements absent from the previous legislation. l|i addition,, 
the bill also calls for all teachers teaching LEP students in a bilin- 
gual setting to acquire the bilingual approved area (BET) onUheir basic 
or standard teacher certificate by the year 1987-88. \^ 

II. Resources of SEA Bilingual Education Office 

Funding . The Bilingual Education Office receives funding through 
Title IV, Title VII, refugee funds, and state funds. In anticipation^ of 
a reduced Title VII allotment for 1983-84, the Bilingual Education 
Office applied for and received Title IV funds under the Civil Rights 
Act. Thus, for the first time, the SEA Bilingual Office is operating 
with $110,000 from Title IV. 

The Bilingual Education Office received $124,000 from Title VII for 
the 1983-84 year. , For 19B1-82, it ^fceived $168,071, and for 1982-83, 
It received $195,720. Title VH 1^83-84 funding was^besed on 5% of the 
1983-84 Basic and Demonstration programs. 
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The |llingual Education Officf also received $60,000 in state funds 

andi $1,000 (which is 1% of the $100,000j'*ln refugee funds. The total 

funds for all operations of the office are $295,000. These amounts are 
shown in Table 4, 



Table 4 

Bilingual Education Office Funding Sources for 1983-84 



Funding Sources 



Amount 



Title IV 
Title VII 
State Funds 

-A 

l^fugee Funds 
Total :4 



$ 110,000 
124,000 
60,000 
1.000 




Spending constraints . The Bilingu/l Education Office is expe- 
riencing spending constraints in the/f om • of a hiring freeze and 
restrictions on out-of-state traveling!. A clerical ^assistant position 
funded under Title VII remains to^be filled. Due to inflation and 
funding cuts, total Arizona SEA staff has decreased from 400 employees 
to 300 in the last two years. This represents a 25X loss In staff. In 
order to do out-of-state traveling; the staff oust give 12 working days 
nodce. Otherwise, they must petition the governor. 

Staffing . The Bilingual i»W^;f6K8taff comprises a total FTE of 
6.2. This consists of the prraram director, three program specialists, 
one administrative . assistant/ one secretary, and a clerical assistant 
(vacant position). The souroe of funding for each position is presented 
in Table 5. 
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Table 5 v 



•/'Bilingual Office Staff Source of Funding 

. ■ f 

..L—L-t 

Poaitlon Title XV Title VII State Funds 

Director 25X J5X 

Program Specialist 502 50% ' 

Program Specialist ' 252 

Program Specialist , ' lOO^j 

Administrative Assistant 50Z SOX ^ 

Secretary 9 lOOZ 

Clerical Assistant lOOX 



V- ■ 

The State iBilingual Unit staff has the appropriate degrees, 
c^xperience, and fproficiency ij;i the' non-English languages specified in 
the Job descriptions^ The director, the two Hispanic program 
specialists > ^d the administrative assistant have worked together In 
their present positions for the last eight years* Pljlor to*her present 
appointment/ the director served as program specialist for a year* One 
of the program specialists had seven years previous experience with the 
SEA before Joining the staff. The State Bilingual Unit staff had 2 to 
10 years of experience In local programs and about two years experience 
as directors of training prograisa. Members of the eftaff are currently 
engaged in postgraduate studies at Aria^onaT State University at Tempe. 
.' ' ^ 

The r|uarter-time Native American program specialist funded under 

4 

.Title VII has been with the State Bilingual ynlt foy two years: Her 
main functions, as reported, are to provide technical assistance and to 
review Native American- fl(<le VII projects. Given . the distance between 
project locations and* the number of tribal Indian education projects (n 
" 12) that need to be reviewed throughout, the state ^land the varied 
nature of the ^ technical {Assistance neede<|, there appears to be a need 
for an additional staff person to work with the Native American . 
bilingual projects. 
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Activities to build bilingual education staff capacity Include 
attendance in training courses at the university and workshops in 
various areas ^such as computer use, professional reading, and training 
of other SEA staff. The SEA staff come from departments such as Migrant 
Education, Special Education » Chapter 1, Indian Education, and the Audit 
Department. They are provided in-service training on Title VII Billn* 
gual Education programs , and on the uses of resource documents such as 
the annual report and the census report. The training of staff from 
other SEA d^epartments facilitates coomunlcation and cooperation between 
the State Bllihgual Unit staff and other SEA staff. . 

The State Bilingual Office is one of three unita^hljih fall under 

• ■ * 

the direct supervision of the Deputy Asjsociate Superintendent for Basic 
Education. The Deputy Associate Superintendent reports to the Associate 
Superintendent for General Education, who is responsible to the Deputy 
Superintendent. The Deputy Superintendent reports directly to the State 
Superintendent. <^ ^ / 

■ ■■ . m 

III. Technical Assistance and Information Dissemination 

Local needs * The State Bilingual Unit assesses the needs of loc^l 
*disttict8 through^ * 4waal needs assessment survey and through a number 
of less, formal means. The survey form is sent to districts once a year, 
and results are used to help determine training priorities for the state 
in two general categories: training needs and man^igement needs « Infor- 
mation'' obtained from visits to districts, telephone discussions, 
meetings, and ooher Sources are also used. The SEA views its role as 
providing leadership in bilingual education as well as responding to 
special needs df local districts. *To > that end, plans are madia that 
incorporate future ^ needs * Needs are also determined by legal require- 
ments. For example, the state has ODAndeted achievement test^g in 
English. Students who are LEP ttiay be exempted from the testing, but 
they must be given instruction , In the native language and assessed in 
that language* This amendment has created a need for technical 

' ■ *» ■ ' 
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assistance regarding tests and curricula in languages other than 

English. ^ '\ , . 

• * ■ 

I .... 

The SEA also views Its role as Interpreting federal and state 
regulations and laws, helping dlstr1<cts acquire fuTids^ and providing 
guidance lii student placement. « 

What are the speci fic needs? The needs of local districts are 
diverse for several reasons. First, the degree of sophistication aaong 
districts varies widely, from the large experienced urban districts with 
several well-established programs serving a ^arge population \ to the , 
small districts with a new Influx of LEP student^ end no experienced or 
qualified staff. Secondly, Arizona *s language and cultural groups are 
diverse. Of the 24 Title VII programs funded in 1983-84, 12 serve a 
Spanish-speaking population, and 12 serve Native**- American popuPlations 
including Navajo^ Papago, Apache, Yaqui, Plmi, HavasupaL, and Hualapal. 
Needs of the Indian program vary. Some Indian languages have official, 
orthography (e.g., Navajo, Papago, Hualapai) while others do not (e.g., 
Yaqui, for example). A few tri^isf (e.g.. Apache) have expressed 
reservations about the use of their language in school. Feelings toward 
Implementing a language proficiency assessment process have beejpi mixed. 

The SEA expressed the view that the SEA r^le^should be to vServe 
previous, current, and potential Title VII grantees; afll wall as unfunded 
districts. The amount of funding the state receives is reduced 
depending on the extent to which a district receiving Title VII funding 
Is successful in institutionalising a program and the extent to which 
the SEA contributes to that success by providing technical assistance 
focusing (uv capacity building. Thus, the SEA director feels that the 
continuing needs of such districts are not recognized by OBEMLA under 
the present system of allocating Title VII funds to SEAs. 
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Needs for Whlgh SEA May iCaordlnate Aaslstaflce 

if • ' % 

Sources of asslatpnce t The SEA ia served by the Evaluation and 
Dlsaemlnatlon Assistatijice Center (EDAC) In Los Angeles ^ the Bilingual 
Education Service Center (BESC) in San Diego, the National Ori'gin 
Desegregation Assistance Center (NODAC) in Albuquerque, and the Multi- 
functional Center (NI9MFC) for Indian programs in Teispe, Arizona. The 
organization with which the State Bilingual Unit wprks moqt closely is 

♦ .V 

the BESCf There is a local representative of the BESC in a satellite 
office in Phoenix and one in Tucson. The major roles of the BESC in 
assisting the SEA are to sponsor or co-sponsor workshops and to assist 

o 

individual districts with proposal writing after an SEA*"sponsored 
Initial workshop. The SEA does not serve as a formal broker between 
districts and the BESC; rather districts request services directly* The 
BESC is viewed as very helpful, although some service time was lost in 
late 1983 due to federal funding timelines and due also to the proposed 
^ switch from a BESC to a multifunctional center. 



The ISDAC in Los Angeles has provided some services to the SEA in 
evaluation matters. The newly funded National Indian Bilingual Center 
(NIBC) In Tempe, Arizona will serve Arizona through two of its foiir 
offices, one in Tempe and one in Albuquerque* Tribes and languages 
served will include: Havasupal, Hualapai, Papago, Pima* White Mountain 
Apache (Western Apache), Yaqui, and Navajo* The Center has a 12-*month 
contract to provide technical assistance and proposes a service delivery 
plan Involving coordination with ^EAs, other BEMSCs, Title IV centers, 
and other organizations. Although planning meetings had occurred 
between th^e SEA and the NIBC at the time of the site visit, the ^center 
had only begun to provide services. For example, several workshops on 
Indian issues were presented at the state bilingual education 
conference* * 



The Cultural Awareness Bilingual Assistance Center (CABAC) in 
^buquerque ' Is a NODAC funded under Title IV. The Center ptovi|ed three 
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training workshops to the SEA in Che 1^83-84 school year. High 
Intensity Language Training (HILT) was provided by the CABAC in Spanish 
and Navajo* In addition, the Center directors attend monthljr^ meetings 
of the Central Arizona Bilingual Consortium/ % 

The Atate has thre^ major universities. Northern Arizona University 
in Flagstaff, Arizona State University .(ASU) in Tdmpe, near Phoenix in 
the central part of the state, and the Unlveirslfty of Arizona in Tucson 
in the southern part of the state. Professors from the universities 
have worked with the SEA personnel to' upgrade th^ bilingual education 
^teacher certif ic|,tion requirement^ , to articulate their courses to ^these 
requirements, and to develop procedures for .assessing tfachers^ language 
prof,iciency. In addition,^ ^he IHlS's provide the SEA with lists of 
courses offered, which the SEA di^ssemlndtes if funds permit. SEA 
personnel have worked mpdt closely with ASU, the university located in 
the Phoenix area* ASU has a bilingual education faculty who have been 
dalled upon by the SEA-to offer workshops and offer courses, in local 
school districts, and to write a paper on state policy. 

Within the SEA, the Bilingual Unit works most closely with 
Chapter 1 and Indian Education since these groups meet weekly with a 
supervisor held in common. There is relatively little coordination with 
Migrant Education and Foi^lgn L^pguage Education relative to other 
states. A great deal of emphasis has been placed on working closely 
with Special Education and Chapter 1 to exchange Information. Other 
units within the SEA are supplied with Informatioft on bilingual educa- 
tion regulations, census data, and bilingual and ESL program character^ 
istics for use in monitoring their own programs. Training has been 
provided to other .SEA personnel and their way paid to, conferences. 
Cooperation is strb'ng between the State Bilingual^ Unit n and the State 
Testing Uf^tk The Testing Unit has helped distrl)i^'|:s see the need to 
assess language proficiency to determine whether students are LEP and 
eligible for exemption from state mandated achievement testing. The 
Bilingual Unit in turn reviews exemption requests and is currently 
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working with Vocational Education^ to t>Aan bilingual vocational training 
programs. , * 

Technical aasigtance . The State Bilingual. Unit offers technical' 
assistance through workshops, site visits, courses, meetings, telephone 
calls, published documents, and an annual state conference. Workshops 
are genecally co<-sponsored with other organisations including the BESC, 
the universities, or CABAC. Topics emphasized in the current year have' 
been; L2 literacy, L2 acquisition^ and program implementation. Between 
130 and 200 people participated. These workshops were funded by Title 
IV. During 1982-83, a well-planned series of five workshops in language 
proficiency assessment was oifere^i the proceedings will be published to 
help, districts in analyzing and selecting instruments. Yeatly worksh<5^) 
topics include EDGAR, proposal writing, regulations, budgets, parent 
training, and capacity building. 

SEA .staff visit about half of the Title Vlt districts each year. 
Edch Title VII project is visited for one day in its first year to 
provide- any «^ieeded assistance. A simple review form is used. In the 
second year of^PHBding, however. Title VII projects receive .a two-day 
visit by a team of th*ree or four persons , including a BESC represen- 
tative. /An extensive Program Quality Review Instrument (PQRI), based on 
the -California model, is completed. A feedback interview * is conducted 
•ait 'the ^ind pf the visit, and a comprehensive written report is later 
sent td the site and passed on to OBEMLA. The visits are viewed as a 
"ieVlew" rather than "monitoring" so that districts will be more 
. ieSStivfe* A total of 13 districts were visited in 1982-83, and 12 were 
\'t'^Btx^ed in 19|3^84. Non-Title VII projects are visited upon request. 



x'^ •vj't^'iv' Answering questions by telephone is a major means of assisting 
^ - Yi^'^i; i-^t^^^^^ in the. field. Program directors in two school districts 

" «r . ';^V' indicated that the SEA was extremely helpful to them and responsive to 
; '^requests for advice or information. Tlrough their contact with 

' ^' districts, the State Bilingual Unit has recogn|zed the need for certain 
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courses and haa worked with ASU to develop them. The university has 
been flexible 'ih responding to the need. For example, -at the SEA's 
request, 'ASU designed an evaluation course In which each participant 
dasigne4 And ^parried out a,- atudy to address local data needs. The 
i^espontf^ was enthusiastic. . The Director of the State Bilingual Unit has 
also provided training to SEA personnel in another state on the role. of 
the dEA in bilingual education. 

The State Bilingual Unit has asaiftted the newly formed group 
eh'titled A||l.zot^ AciUo^^ Organisation for Bilingual Education (AAOBE). 
It is composed of contnunity liaison workers who\ineet once a month for 
information exchange and td receive assistance on curv^ula, budgets, 
community work* and other topics from SEA and BESC personnel. 
. . . / 

Within the SEA the Bilingual Unit has worked to get bilingual 
textbook series on the state's recomended textbook list. They were 
also involved in producing Spanish and liavajo versions of the state's 
basic skills kit and are currently working toward the same goal for 
Vocational E^cation. 

Dissemination of Information . The SEA works with three consortia 
in the state: the Central Arizona Bilingual Consortium (CABC) for the 
Phoenix area, and northern and southern groups. The Central group is 
the largest and most active of the three. The CABC is composed 
primarily of SEA. and BESC personnel, and university, community college, 
and district directors* from the Phoenix area. Its monthly meetings 
provide an important forum for the exchange of information on topics 
such as current legislation . and programs . The group has several 
committees, one of which helped draft the ^w proposed state law. 

The Consortium serves as the principal formal means of dissemina- 
tion for the central part of the statjp. Information is also dls* 
semlnated through mailings regarding specific issues^ a newsletter 
published three times a year, and through groups such as the Arizona 



^8dclaCibn for BlUnguaVEjiAucttcion (AABE) and the Tucson Assoclit'c^o^" 
for Bilingual Educgclbn (TABE)> the yearly AABE conferejice servea ^r.a; 
neana of dlaaemlnacing Informatrion through workshops. the SEA aca:ff- 
members also accept some speaking engagements upon request/* the s tAff . 
stated that there is a need for funds ^ for nibre frequent a^d 'thbtbugh 
dissemination of information. " . / ^,^ 

' - ■ . ■ ■ ' . ■ . ' 

> . • 

Several publications have^ been developed ^d are available ' to 

' ■ ■. ' ■ ■'" .' 

districts: (a), Strategies for Addressing the Needs of Llmlted-Epgllsh- 
Proficient Students , 1983, a 70**page doc\iment on program Impl^etitaton; 
(b) VLangua^e Proficiency Assessment^ Concepts, Purposes Applicat;ion , In, 
prABs, (c) Americacf Indian Language Prof iciency° Assessment: ^ Considera^ 
tions and ^Resources , 1983, (d) ESEA Title WII Bilingual Education 
Project Profiles ^ 1982, (e). Bilingual Instruction and Special English 
Training: Apnual^ Report 1982-83 , and (f) ESiSA TitJ^ VII bilingual 
Education Primary Language Census Report , 1983. In addition^ sev 
videotapes of major speakers and several films are available on loan to 
districts'. 

IV. Other SEA Functions 

Annual report s ' The SEA surveys 210 school districts each year to 
gather data for a report required by law. Each district offering a 
"Bilingual or Special English Program"* supplies information concerning 
home language survey methods, language proficiency assessment methods, 
curriculum, numbers of students, staff characteristics, and funds spent. 

, Student identification . All districts* are required to report 
annually thenumbef of students with a primary /home language other than 
English. While a specific method of gathering the information Is not 
required, the two most cdmon sources 6f dat^ are' (a) information from 
parents recorded^' oh student's anrolliiittnt form, and (b) - teacher 
Identification. A hoaie language survey Is coTiducted by some districts. 
The Information is included In an Annual Report and reported to the 

» .19 
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legisl/iture each year. As part of the state achievement testing program 
jJtstricts are required to rfsport the number of LEP children taklngr the 
exams* Due to Senate Bill U60, there will be pew /tate requirements 
for language pr6ftcl%ncy testing to determine LEP status, however. As 
mentioned previously, SEA personnel are encouraging systematic language 
asjsessment for students from a non-English-language background. In 
add;Ltion, assessment nithods or Instruments (if any) used' by «ach 
district are listed in the Annual Report. The State. Bilingual Unit is 
also required to conduct a census of students eligible for refugee 
services and to process district applications. 

V 

•••■'.»■ 

. Teacher training . Although a 15-hour Bilingual' Education TaacheV 
(BET) ' "approval- area" is offered in Arizona, school districts are not 
required at the present time to hire teachers with the specialization to 
serve LEP students in bilingual or ESL only programs. Only 142 of the 
program instructional stiaff have obtained the BET specialization.. By 
the 1987-88 school year, all bilingual teachers will have to hold the 
BET, due to the new legislation (Senate Bill 1160).' The SEA is involved 
In strengtherflng the specialization and promoting requirements for 
teachers with ' the - specialization. Data on the qualifications of 
teachers and aides in state bilingual and ESL programs are gathered and 
included in the Annual Report • 

» ■ ' . 

Monitoring . The SEA views its* purpose in visiting Title Vll pro- 
grams conducting a program review to determine technical assistance 
needs anti to help OBEMLA determine if a program is operating within 
legislative requirements. As described above, all Title VTI-funded 
projects are visited for one day in their first year and for two days In 
their second year. Most districts view the visits as helpful; however, 
if a district's practices are not 'in line with Title VII regulations, 

OBEMLA is notified. . - 

■ •» ■ ■ . t . "■ 

■ • ■ * ■ ■ , -■ 

Review of Title VII applications . Thia SEA reviews all Title VII 

. applications before they are submitted to ED. However, they no longer 



send state cdmmentd to OBEMLA because, according to the SEA staff » the, 
aomments are not used. C<MDments are supplied td tKe applicant « 

« • 
Na t lonal SEA o r ganUza t lo n . The SEA Bilingual Unit Director 
participates' In a national organlzatlpn of ' SEA bilingual pro-am 
directors, 'begun in 1977 « The group discusses how SEA technical 
services might be beiter coordinated and what assistance is needed from 
OBEMLA. Several letters containing recomnendat ions have been produced* 

Some Of: the proposed recommendatlonis Include alternatives to 
current Title VII funding which would ptovlde greater equity in the dis- 
tributions of funds ta^dLEAs with LEP students. Another recoomendation 
is for the clarification of Issues such as the state vs. federal role in 
reviewing, monitojping, and auditing LEAs. Specific reconmendations to 
improve SEA ap^lkcations^ include accurate identification of LEP 
students, a clear listing of the state's needs, and priorities based on 
statewide needs assessmenta^^ and consistency among state and J^ederal 
requirements. ^ 

V. Perceived Results ^ 

Most and least effective activities .^ According to SEA staff, the 
State Bilingual ^nit. in Jthe Arizona SEA has been "Affective Itr providing 
technical assistance and Services to state ani^ j^ederal bilingual 
programs, .the visits to districts involving the use of the PQRI have 
produced visible improvements j^n program practices 1 Approximately three 
districts a year^ request a PQRI review. The new format for providing 
evaluation training was viewed as highly successful. 

*• . 

The staff feel they have made majoc strides within the Stk. Us- 
well. Coordination with Special Education has Improved, a staff memtM^^ 
has gained access to the textbook committee, and stronger certifiCatlotr 
requirements and legislation have been introduced. Two school distrlp^s 
that use the state's services were highly complimentary <i 



Artocherlo<-'|»]^^^^ yhich tije ^^EA conajLdits dipst effective is 

trainins^iwotks^^i'i*^^^^^^ BiUn^»L'.IA«j^>tio«* bijflce rpce4>es^ informal 
eyaluatlon ;ota tiae^ n workjiiijitfjs ■.li!;Aa thtouglji^ fetter? from the 
difltridts and , the CeWttal ^Ai?^aoiia' CaniortiuiAv^^^^^^ arf aware that 

districts *io,uW ijk^, to . «rork»Hope dontinued. For example, 

popular workahppi ineiude EDGAR, Title tegvilationa, budget training 
related tp the ati»t«, and PQRI, . Th* bilingual Edi«fatl<Mi Office also 
' receives evaluation ^reauits of the BESc" w<5wk«h0ptf wh^ are 
multlfactliiii. ■ ;v* .-. .^^^ 



One of the activities that the State Bilingual Uniy conducts but 

■ ■ . '■ ■ " * ■ 

which is not extenaively used by achool districts is, census data 

gathering. The staff ackadwledgea, that cansos data have highlighted the 

languas(6'niiinorlty student' population since 1977. ^ However, they are 

concerned wlj:h t^e limited n?ctent to which thi^ inf ormatiori helps a 

§ district solye f particular problem? Internally, the iinit has used the 

information f/>r vari,ou8 » reports , proposal writing, in-service trailing, 

and to afford Institutions of higher education information to provide 

teacher tralnipg. 

' ■ - -I ■ . 

VT. Priorities, trends,, and Needs 

The Sta£e Bilingual Unit Director felt that the *8mall amount of 
atate fMnding provided to hei? office and the threat of more reductions 
in funds was a major constraint in carrying out J;he responsibilities of 
her office. * She has turned to Title IV to provide staff salaries and 
has sought an additional position funded by Title IV. ' She , has been 
short one secretary because of a hiring freeze. The ampunt of , paperwork 
required td administer tlie refugee program, for example, is felt to be 

great in proportion to the funds received. 

. ' '. ■ I. - . . . 

. r ■ ■ * '^^ - ■ ■ 

^ The Bilingual Director plana to reorient the maj<Jr focus of the 

^diffice away from 4 leadership role toward a. technical assistance role. 

Due to the gre*t varlatsion in the. needs of districts, she feels fthat 
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time would b« bast spent assisting Individual districts to Implement 
quality programs and build capacity. One specific plan, for moving In 
this direction involyttf technical assistance in evaluation. The SEA 
will carefully review each district's 1984-85 evaluation plan and will 
attempt to develop a model evaluation design. The SEA will then assist 
individual districts in writing their own evaluation plans for the 
following year. ' • . 

There la a great need for aK>re trained bilingual teachers In the 
state since the number of tEP students Is projected' to Increase* the. 
SEA f|els that the universities need to taice a stronger role In 
producing qualified' teachers^ to meet the need. 

' • ■ • ■ * 

^e Arizona SEA staff feel that there are several steps that could 
be taken by OBEMLA to- Improve the state's ability to provide adequate 
technical assistance and services to bilingual programs. First," the 
sea's clients should be tfeflhed as prior/ current, and ft^Ure (or 
potential) grantees. Under the present system of. a^ocating 'funds, as 
the number of Institutionalized programs increases, the funds received 
by the state are decreased. The stal|f fe^t that the size -and diversity 
of the broad 'Client base, should be a consideration In funding as well as 
the number of LEP students \n the^state. In addition, one staff member 
^suggested the use of a standard formula with a bonus for good' per- 
formance as evidenced by the final report. It was felt that there 
should be more comnunl cation ^fii^m OBEMLA and any occasional visit Ijy the 
OBEMLA project officer to the SEAj. 
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CONNECTICUT SRA; BILINGUAL EDUaTION OFFICE 



I . Background 

Nunb^r of LEP ttud#nts . According to the noit recent SEA figures , 
collected In 1983, there are a total of 9,768 LEF studenta la state- 
mandated bilingual programs. However, a proposal subnltted In 1981 
estimated that there were 4,600 LEF studenta not served by bilingual, 
programs. Each district aasesses the language dominance and proficiency 
of Its own c)^udents according to state-mandated procedures. District 

fifgtires are turned in annually to the state. ^ 

... ■ ' I 

Title VII grants in the state . In 1983-84, Connecticut received 
million In Title VII grants other than the SEA grant. These grants 
represented 10 separate programs laq>lemented in eight dlstrlct«. This 
atiount supplements the state's funding for iblllngual education which was 
$1,805,000 in 1983-84. , 

♦ 

Title VII service centers . the BEMSC which serves Connecticut is 
located in Rhode Island, about an hour from the SEA. The same 
organization with the same director was previously the BESC grantee. 

State legislation. Connectlcet has had itate legislation mandating 
bilingual education programs since 1977. Each district Is required to 
conduct annual assessments of students' language dominance and profi- 
ciency ^cco^ding to state-mandated procmures. Students who are dom- 
inant in a language other than English are given an English proficiency 
teat that assesses listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills. 
Students that are Judged not capable of participating msaningfully in an 
all-English classroom qualify for a bilingual program. If there are 20 
LEP students In one^school with the same hone language » then a Id lingual 
program is mandatory. . \, ^ 
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The language proficiency of students participating in bilingual 
progtaiw la reviewed annually. Students must exit from the program If 
they meet two out of three criteria. These criteria ate>; (a) on an 
English language proficiency test, a score at or above the 50th 
percentile, (b) average or better grades In classes taught In English, 
and (cX an interview to detetiftlne whether students fre capable of 
benefitting frpm aJll^-Bnglish instruction. , Parents must be Informed 
before tKeir children are placed in a bilingual program or if they are 
removed from a program* Parents and Coemunity members are required to^ 

it 

participate in the planning of the LEA*s proposal ^for state funds. 
These funds are disbursed based on the total state appropriation and the 
number of LEP students per district. A yearly evaluation is required 
from all state bilingual projects. r 

II. Resources of SEA Bilingual Education Office 

Funding . The bilingual Title VII grant has remained fairly stable. 
The grant for 1983-84 was $53,262/ In 1982, it was 958,102; in 1981, it 
was $53,427. The state adds about $25,000 toward the director's salary. 
Through sharing of resources, the bilingual director has access to 
additional support services. 

jSpendiny constraints . Although the bulk of the state bilingual 
education director's working budget is federal, it is still subject to 
state constraints • These Include periodic freezes on travel and a 
45**day approval period for all contracts. 

' ■ i 

Staffing . The state bilingual director is the only full-time 
professional staff Mmber. She is bilingual, has worked as a trainer in 
the field, and is completing a doctoral program. The state director 
position, which she has occupied tot five year^, is her first position 
wlchln the SEA. The position wke originally funded hy Title VII but is 
■.now partial.:^^9upported with state funds* While this represents some 
capacity building, SEA adminisCrators expressed doubt that a greater 
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degree o( support would be possible. Forty percent *of the time of an 
evaluator employed by the SEA Is also allocated to the bilingual office 
but Is not paid by title VII. The evaluato|r worlcs directly with the 
LEAs In conducting th« statewide evaluation. In addition, 50% of a 
secretary's tlqM la paid with Title VII funds. 

Technical Assistance and Information Dlsaemlnatlon 

Local needs . SRA staff visited two LEAs In Connecticut whose 
bilingual education programs predate the state law: Hartford, a large 
urban school district, and Windham, a small rural district wltt|^a 
growing Hispanic minority. The ;t>rlorlty for technical assistance In 
each case was assistance In prepurlng the Title VII proposal. The SEA 
-staff was seen by both LEAs as being particularly useful In considering 
the local needs and federal funding priorities to develop an acceptable 
proposal. The SEA bilingual education director also stated that one of 
her most Important functions Is assisting districts In grant applica- 
tions and In serving as a link between LEAs and ED. She described her 
role as advocate, mediator, and occasional arbitrator between the LEAs 
and ED. In addition, she saw herself as a gatekeeper Insuring . that the 
programs developed In xhe sta\:e are of high, quality and are suitable to* 
local needs. ' 

e 

There were some differences In need expressed by the two LEAs. The 
director at Windham, the smaller LEA, wanted more help of the "nuts and 
bolts" variety In areas such as st;aff development, curriculum, and test 
selection^ The Hartford director ,\ working In a district with nor^ 
bilingual resources, was Interested in questions of policy. Information 
on procedures, and updates on researdk and - legislation. ^Ince 
Connecticut Is a small state, the SEA director Is well aifare of the 
needs of the 13 districts with bilingual prO^ramA. She Is frequently on 
the telephone with the program directors, )i«s visited each program,|||nd 
holds regular meetings for Title VII directors. LEA directors say that 
they are always able to get a response when they dsk for as|lstance. 

i » ■ . 
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Technical aaalstance * The SEA is taking the Initiative in 
providing technical aaalatance in instructional quality and Improvemint 
In data gathering. The SEA director' £ancl;ioii8 as the coordinator and 
monitor of training. Funds from the SEA budget are ox:casionally used to 
pay for- trainers even thouj^h the sponsor may be a professional 
association or the BEMSC. A.:||irticular concern of the SEA director is 
that ^staff training be specific enough to be useful. For example, a 
general workshop on teaching Spanish Teadliig-lB-^naft llpPl^^^ 
new and experienced teachers. The SEA has begun a new statewide 
evaluation plan which will result In improved data gathering. Although 
the Impetus tc( collect data comes from the state bilingual, program, all 
Title VIZ sites are Included. The SEA has developed data collection 
procedures and forma with extensive feedback from LEAs. SEA consultants 
are available to the LEAs to help Implement the data collection effort.. 

The SEA is responsive to any request for assistance, according to 
LEA personnel. However, iactivlties, such as project management, assess- 
ment of curriculum materials, budget and flyiding strategies for the time 
when Title VII grants end, and selection of language proficiency 
tests— all specifically mentioned in the reeilatlons — are not areas of 
current priority. There are a number of hlstorlcj<l reasons for this. 
Project managers once met oii a monthly basis with the SEA director but 
after s^H^eral meetings felt this was no longer necessary. They are 
either already experienced or getting management assistance locally. 
The SEA director helps LEAs re-apply for different Title VII grants and 
has assisted In finding alternative funding sources such as Chapter 1, 
corporate, or Chapter 2. State bilingual funds are allocated strictly 
on the basis of LEP population count, derived through language profi^^^ 
olency testing. The characteristics of ae^ceptable language proficiency 
tests have beeh Identified by staw law* and are selected by th^ LEAs; 

A new area of technical assistance tfiken on by the SEA is program 
evaluation. A detailed statewide plan has been developed In cooperation 
with the LEAs. The SEA has provided "model" data collection forms and 
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l8 providing extensive consulting for the first year. The eviELuatlon 
plan Involves classifying the students intjd four groups according to 
their program status. > The results of the evaluation will provide useful 
data on the success of bilingual education and on the length of student 
participation In bilingual prog|;rams. Th^ SEA also gives extensive 
Individual assistance to LEAs in obtaining Title VII funds and com- 
pleclnj^ Che Mce^^ for both state and' federal programs. 

Sources of asaistance e The SEA bilingual director makes use 6f a 
variety of assistance sources, but stated that the whole system should 
be rs( examined to avoid duplication and Insure cost effectiveness* She 
makes frequent use of NCBE for statistical Information and lA^ds it 
efficient and very useful « 

* . ♦ 

The director feels that there are probletns tesui^tlng from the 
reorganization of the Title VII support system. For example, the BEMSCs 
are supposed to do evaluation .consulting, but this may result In 

V 

duplication of service since the EDAC performs this function well. 
There Is also evidence of son« overlap In management training In that 
two workshops were conducted In close proximity by OBEMLA and the EDAC. 
Meanwhile « It Is understood that the BEMSC also has responsibility In 
this. -area. The SEA bilingual director misses the materials development 
centers which have been eliminated; It Is difficult for LEAs to develop 
their own made rials for programs In languages like Korean and Polish. 
She feels that some national effort shox^d be made Co address this 
Issue, particularly since these languages with small numbers are found 
in different parts of the country. 

the state^ilingual director stated that the BEMSC works well 
through a lod^ consortium system. University staff are part of the 
consortlQffl anj^ provlMe consulting through the BEMSC to LEAs at no 
charg^. Thi» means LEAs in Connecticut hi^ve access to a variety of 
ts at IHEs in neighboring states. 
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H<^w SEA provides a>slitance . Staff at both LEAs visited stated 
that they were able to get assistance from the SEA bilingual director 
any time they asked for it. The SEA bilingual director says she is 
frequently on the telephone with the LEA program directors. The SEA 
|bilingwal director visits each bilingual program in her role as monitor. 
These visits frequently result in suggestions for improving the 
prbgr«[mS'. ~ " -"vj^^ 

The SEA bilingual director encourages LEAs to apply for Title VII 
funds. She also provides consultation and assistance in grant 
preparation. According to one LEA, she made several visits to the site 
for this purpose. All Title VII proposals are reviewed by the SEA 
bilingual director, who may assist In the negotiations. However, the 
SEA bilingual director stated that she does not see herself as a monitor 
or a decision maker for Title VII projects. She sees that as the role 
of Che funding agency, OBEMLA. 

The SEA bilingual director offeips workshops directly for LEA 
staff. A recent workshpp on the new tv«l»»*'^o^ P^*** attended by 
representatives of all state bilingual programs, inaj|^^ing those under 
Title Vil. Other workshops are by invitation to sftciflc groups. As 
mentioned earlier in this section, the SEA bilingual director meets 
. regularly with Title VII directors. Three years ago monthly meetings 
were required, but now meetings are held as needed, two or three times a 
year. ' The directors are planning to form their own organisation, and 
the SEAvbilingual director sips her role as providing support for the 

w 

LEA6* agenda. 

♦ 

How SEA coordinates assistance . The SEA bilingual director works" 
with other organizations to ' pr^vl^e training 4ov LEA bilingual 
personnel.' For example, she may us^ her budget to pay for a workshop 
which* will be offered by. tie BEMSC or by th* Connecticut Association for 
Bilingual Education (CABE). , She acta as an intermediary between train- 
ing agencies and tJ|e LEAs . ' Two major problems associated f with th* 

■' ■ ' ■ 
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training are that the LEA staff are not specific enough ^^bout tbelr 
needs and are polite rather than truthful In their workshop evaluations! 
The SEA dli^ector» therefore » works' with districts to dei^ne- the needs ail 
precisely as possible and with the training agencies (elg.t^BEMSC^ IHE^ 
Che SEA) to flicd the nosC appropriate resources « 4!he ^ training is 
further complicated by new regulations which require t^ BEMSC to 
describe planned wci^kshops and dates In the proposal and ^ also require 
the 45 working days lead tins by the stace for all contracts. 

f ■ 

The SEA bilingual director Is a key link among the various agencies 
serving LEF students t^y virtue of her position and her participation in 
Various groups. She serves on the advisory committees for the EDAC and 
^he BEMSC. She receives advice from a Stii^e Advisory Council' appointed 
by the state board comprised of directors^, patents » and teachers. She 
is also a member oU the State Task P6rce which meets every six weeks to 
coordinate SEA activities for LEP students. Consequently » she Is In a 
position to know the resources and the needs sind to provide proper 
coordlnatloi;!. 

» 

Dissemination of Information . The SEA bilingual office does not 
have a newsletter » but the director sends out mailings two or three 
times a month. Some of these are targeted to specific subgroups such as 
programs working with Spanish speakers or other language groups. The 
mailings contain any Information deemed relevant and Important by the 
§feA bilingual office » such as suimaarles of research and legislative 
updates. 

IV. Other SEA Functions 

Activities that Title VII authorises SEA to coordinate . The major 
focus In 1983-84 was the state coordination of bilingual education 
evaluation* The SEA requires districts to collect detailed Information 
on program participation » entry/exit » language proficiency » and 
achievement. Records are kept on samples of students even after they'^ 
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exit from Che bilingual educaclon program. Attendance records are 
reported With achievement scores so* that it will be possible to separate 
the students who receive the full laenefit of the program from those who 
did not. The SEA director stated that if this evaluation can be carried 
out ov^r 8.«veral years, 'as planned, meaningful and Interesting data on - 
students'' achievement will be collected.' Title VII programs are 
participating la this evaluation, but the impetus comes from the state 
board and their concern with the state bilingual program. 

In the past, the SEA dedicated a major effort to aelectiori and use 

of language' proficiency instruments. This is no longer a major "issue 

because the pifograms are well established. The SEA still conducts an 

annual survey to determine training needs. ' • 

Monitoi^ng . A major role of the SEA bilingual director Is to 
monitor t)^e state bilingual programs and LEAs that have LEP st^ndents. 
According to her definition, monitoring means having the power to take 
the • money away, and she has effectively used this leverage. The 
monitoring responsibility for Title VII projects lies with OBEMLA, but . 
the SEA bilingual director feels that OBEMLA does (lot .have the -number of 
staff to carry out effectively this responaibilitye 



Bilingual programs are monltotred once every three years. Depending 
on the size of the district, a monitoring visit may take from one to 
three days. The SEA bilingual director investigates specific areas such 
as testing, program content and comi^arablllty trlth the regular program. 
Integration of LEP students, materials, distribution of resources, and 
fiscal controls. A meeting is held at the end of the visit -with the 
principal and superintendent to discuss issues of. compliance and to' make 
recommendations. If the LEA is not in compliance, it is g^en a time 
limit In which to correct the situation, an^|tt^e SEA continues to follow 

up5 « 
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Data gathering s The data collected are the language' dominance and 
proficiency cenaua, and the ^hlevement evaluation. They are collected 
primarily for state purposes # The statewide evaluation plan described 
In the section on activities wl^^ Initiate a new type of research proj* 
act that will provide information in areas such as the optimal length of 
program participation for different types of ' students^ the ' effect of 

interrupted at tendance t sad the expected performance of L^P students* 

*■ ■ . . ■ 

In addition^ theipe are research fellowships and round tables in 
research at the IHE. Many of the fellows are themselves bilingual 
directors. They use the fellowships to dev^l9p projects based on the 
needs of local project^. 

Review of Title VII appllca'tiona . The SfiA director reviews all 
Title VII applications before they are submitted. She has usually 
participated in their preparation as well by providing proposal writing 
workshops and by answering legal, and programmatic questions. 

Bilingual teacher certification* The present bilingual education 
legislation has no specific teacher certification requirements other 
than being/ bilingual and in possession of a bachelor's degree. Require-- 
ments have/ .been proposed for certifying both bilingual and ESL teachers, 
and the SEA bilingual director advocates these requirements. 

/ ■ ■ . ■ 

V. Perceived Results 

Most and least effective SEA activities . Both the SEA bilingual 
director and the LEA directors, who were interviewed rated the assistance 
*^ln preparing Title VII grants as the mo^pt effective activity. The LEAs 
stated* that it was important to have a local person to answer questions 
of policy and procedure and to serve as an Intermediary for them in 
their dealings with ED. ^e SEA bilingual director offers Ideas to LEAs 
and is concerned with the quality and appropriateness of the proposed 
projects^ ^ 




The SEA^ bilingual director saw her office as effective in the 
following areas: as a link t&etween LEAa and ED; as a disseminator of. 
Information on funding, research, legislation, and other topics; as a 
collaborator with professional brjganlzatlons to m^et more effectively; 
the training and Information, needs of bilingual staff; and as. a 
representative of the Interests of LEP students within the SEA. 

She felt her office was least effective in its relationship to the 
, parents of LEP students. Parent par^lclpatlOa is required for all state 
prograi^, . )?ut the SEA bilingual director stated that she felt parent 
participation was used like a rubber stamp and that laich effort and. work 
was needed tp truly • make parents Into partners In their children's 
education e 

• # 

The LEAa saw the SEA office as a useful and highly accessible 
resource fpr any questions they have« They reported that they value tht 
-technical assistance they have received in areas such as evaluation, )nx€ 
the less experienced LEA wanted more assistance In staff development,; 
^curriculum, and testluge The. LEAs did not perceive the SEA off Ice ^as 
'ineffective In any way. * ^ 

VI. Priorities, Trends, and Needs 

Recent trends . The lE^ population has continued to liicrease over 
the past six years as more Hispanic, Asian, and other imnigrants make 
Connecticut their home. The SEA office, on the other hand, actually has 
fewer staff resources than it«lld three years ago wfien there was another 
full-time consultant^lifciFklng . In addition to the director. The only 
recent addition in SEA Capacity has been the allocatioAJaf. a part-time 
(40%) evalu^tor. . ' 

^the SEA is undertaking V ambitious statewide evaluation reporting 
system which will provide Imiormatlon for state policy decision making. 
The SEA has also proposed certification requirements for teachers in 
bilingual and ESL classes. 

* 
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VHchla the SEA, the education q{ Hlspanij^;, and t£P students is high 

■ \ 

on Che agenda. The bilingual director la frequently conajulfi'ed ^ 

• . / ' '. ' - ' ■ " ! 

decision oakera on a wide range of policy laaues. Recently an aind^ltloua ^ 

•• • ' ' ' ■ ^ ' * • > ' I ' ■ ■ 

llat of propoaala haa been developed by • the new stat^ comoiaaloi^er 

whlch^ If liq^eoMinted, will affect all atudenta In Contt^ctlcut schools. 

bilingual ^1 feet or waa consulted and approved the recomendatlons 

which she saw benefiting LEF students. RecodBiendatlons Include items 

such aa full^^ay kindergarten and state prof Iql^^ncy tea ting In 

elementary school. \ 

What the SEA should do inore and less of . There were several 
< suggestions for Increased activities for the SEA. LEA personnel at one^ 
^Ite wasitej^ increased technical assistance. This LEA d'i.d not have 
experienced staff ' and Its needs for aaa la tance Ve ire probably greater 
than average. At the time of 'our visit , the state bilingual director 
was in the process of Increaalng the visibility and participation of 
this district with the Title VII network and other Resources. - 

The SEA office Itself wanted to increaae its services in several 
ways. Firsts due to the lack of a certificatioo requirement, bilingual 
teachers were released in some districts due to cuts ' in personnel, 
leavlfig bilingual classrooms with unqualified personnels 'The SEA 
bilingual director felt that she needs to do more lobbying with 
districts so that this does not happen. Ultimately, the SEA wants 
certification requirements for 'bilingual teachers. Second, although the 

State law prohibits the; segrsga^lon of bilingual program students, SEA 

% ^ • 

staff, 4inow that maoy programs by design or by oversight fail to 
Integrate the bilingual prog^ram fully into the school. More time could 
be spent monitoring in ||:hls area. Third, the participation of parents 
Is required by law, but^ there are no mandates to educate the parents to 
the lei)^l of meaningfjil decision oiaking or to find ways for the parents 
to contribute ' In a meaningful way. Consequently, the SEA bilingual 
director wants to work more with parents and to iisprove their participa*^ 
tlon in billn^el education. . 
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There w^re no services that SEA or LEA staff felt should be 

reduced. One lA^ stated that the $EA should be clear about the purpose 

and uee.of the data it collects. Sometimes LEA staff feel that they «^ra 

providing information that will not be used by anyone., atid this is 

■ . # •. ■ ♦ 

something they would like to discourage. 

tWhat title VII should^ cover . OtMr^ the ^biguous areas of Title 
VII is the ^nitoring of Title VII projects by the SEA dlfector. The^ 
state bilingual director . would like Title VII to be an entitlement 
program like Chapter I in which federal monies f^e distributed ani 
monitored by 'the SEA. However, ED* funds LEAs directly and Che SEA Was 
no decision making power as to which projects get funded, and ED 
monitors the LEA projects. The problem is that 0«EMLA does not have the 
personnel to do the Job. The SEA director would . like either to have 
decision making power regarding LEA funding or adequate OBEMU staff to 
do the monitoring of local LEAS. >. 

Assistance from D.C. on Title VII network . /Some LEAs want more 
technical assistance from BEMSC and other components of the Title VII 
' network. It is the estimation of SKA staff that the services are 
available, but there is a greater need in less expeAenced LEA^. LEA 
staff also mentioned- that the proposal . t>rocess would be ei^ier if the 
respective responsibilities of "each contact person (e.g., budget, 
program) were clearly stated. , ^ 
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/ FI^ORID^ SEA BILINGUAL EOttCAT|pN OFFICE 

• V , . , ■ » 

•I. Background , ^ . ^ 

NumbT of LEP students . According to the Florida OepartmenT of 
Education Managevent 'XQfomatlon^ Servj^ces, thAre were approximately 
39,995 LEP students In Florida In 1982-83, The above figure reflects' 
the growing LEP population In Florida. In 1991, 34,967 students 
received bilingual education, while In 1980, 18,179 were -enrolled Ini 
blll|;gual {liogramse/ « . ^ 

'The U.S. 1980 census figures for Florida are divided Into three 

« ■ ■ ■ ■', 

categories that ate of significance for non-English educational services 
purposes: Spanish persons 5'17 yealfs old (174,615)t American . Injilan/ 
Eskimo/Aleutian 5-17 years old (4,112); and Aslaii and Pacific Islander 
5-17 years old (12,879). • In addition, the 1980 census figures indicate 
that 1 out o| 10 persons speaks a* language other than English at home. 



Title VII ee^ice centers . The Bilingual Office has a coordit^ating 

agreement with the Bilingual Education South Eaatem Support (BESES) 

■ • ■ " ■ .■ ■■ 

Center,' also ^nown as the BEMSC in Miami. The bilingual ]Oonsultant8 

' j>rovlde input Into coordination agreements and serve on the advisory 

board of the BEMSC. i ' " 

gtate Billnguai Education ■ policy . Florida* has not enacted a 
Bilingual education legislation even though every yeac an attjsmpt is- 
made to pAss soni^ form of legislation. The Department of Education does 
have a Ulllngudl Education position papet which "recognizes the need to 
, provide "^xrarious educational program oi^tlo'ns to LEP students. The policy 
calls for the allocation of appropriate res^rces for educatit)nal 
programs designed for LEP students » -an annual couAt of LEP l^udents in 
each school, and English language mastery by .Li^^ students. 

#• ' i \ jt) ' ' ' \ 

'The state supports 'billftgual educaoMn programs that transijitlon a 

LEP 8tu(ient Into a maipscteam Enigllsh classroom within three years.' 



Such prograaa ptovl4e instruction in a/ language that the LEP student 
understands and continue until the student is peady to make the 
transition into .an all-English classroom. , A Transitional Bilingual 
Education (TBE) program may provide oral Isnsuage development in both 
languages and may provide reading and math instruction In the language 
the student undfrs tends bemjt. .Districts may , also choose t;o Implement, 
other options cWtbE, such as partial bilingual instruction or full 
bilingual instruction. ' ' 

A biIingual/ESl._ endorsement is available to add on to regular 

u- ■ . * • 

teacher certification. A required 15 hours of sp^ific courses and 
tests must be coitpleted to receive either bilingual and/or ESL^ 
Ijertification. There -are eight universities in Florida that have 
billngual/ESV training for teachers. 



•II.- Resources, of SEA Bilingual Office 
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Funding . Ploride has completed the third year of . a three-year 
Title VII grant to coordinate the provision of technical assistance to 
districts. Title VII funding for 1983-84 toUlad $102,110., For 1982-83 
and, 1931-82, the respective amounts were $148,618 and $130,000. 

Spending constraintn . There are no major spending constraints from 
the'^tate other than limited iut -of -state travel. 

* Staffi^t^ . Two full-tims educational consultants jAnd .a secretary 
are paid through' the Title Vibrant. The two ^conliultants meet the 
necessary qualifications required for the positions. One hss been in 
the prcjA^t positior^ fo% six years, has a Ph.D. in Education from 
Florida^ate University, and is bilingual in Engfish and Greek. the 
seme ' consultant ^as extensive experience ie needs assessment an<? 
» proposal wtltlng and has ^pre* th4n 20 years, of teaching expfrlenfce at 
the university, community college, and secondary school level. 
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Thf second bilingual education consultant haa been with the SEA In 
the current position for, over four years. Thl|i consultant Is completing 
a- Ph.D. In Spanish, an^ ciln read and understand French, Italian, Latin, 
and Portuguese. She has mre than 15 years of training and teaching 
experience at the university and secondary school level, and also^ has 
(extensive experience In needs aasessment and proposal writing. 

Actlvl^tles to buiXd SEA staff capacity generally take the form of 
attendance at national and state conferences, dAtrlct workshops, and 
membership In professional organizations. The two SEA^^s^^^^^^^f 
active members of tiuiitjprous professional organizations and are Involved 
in publishing books, ioumal articles, and newsletters. » . 

Organlaratlonal placement . S The Florida State Depattment of 
Education Is divided Into seven main \ecclons-^f our report directly to 
the Commissioner of Education and three are headed by l^lvldual Deputy 
Comnlssloners. The Bilingual Education Office falls under the admin-* 
istratlon jof the Supervisor of Special Projects,^ a subsection of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Services. The latter bureau Is one of five sub-* 
divisions of 'the Division of Public Schools which reports directly to a 
Deputy Commissioner. ^ , 

1 1 1, ^Technical Assistance and Inf ornatlon Dissemination 

t 

The Coordination of Technical i^slstance to Programs of Bilingual 
Education In the State of , Florida Grant (CTAPBE) has the following six 
major goals: 

* • . - 

1. Coordination of technical asalstance to strengthen bilingual 
'education projects In Florida; . 

2. Coordlnajtlon and assistance In the developmei|t of new and 
proposed programs to acconnodate students of lladted-'Engllsh 

• proficiency; 

4 

■■ ^ 
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' 3. Aflslatance in tha lAatltutlonalUatloh procaaa for bilingual 
aducatlon In dlatrlct and untvatalty progtaaa; 
1, Conattltatlya -coordination and aupport to all lavala of bilin- 
gual aducatlon; '^i 
5. Encouragamant of naanlngfuX parental Involvamant In achools 

with bilingual programa; 

'\ 6. Coordlnatloft/artlculatlon with other inta^^al * unlta of the 

Dep^rtmant of Education, OBEMU, BESC, other atata aganclea and 
> other atatea. 

During 1982-83 CTAPBE aerVed 37 blllnguia programa, 18 federally- 
funded, and* 19 locally-funded. Thia U a 16X Increaae from the prevloua 

year in which 31 programa were aerved, 12 of which were federally 

» 

.funded. 
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Local needa . The State Bilingual 'Education Office maintaina an 
open-ended model for coordination of technical iaaiatance. It does not 
nave a formal mechaniam for needa aaaeaamant; however, the conaultanta 
turn to the LAU Center at the Univeraity of, Florida for aasiatance. LAU 
personnel viait dlfatricta to conduct needa aaaeaamanta (e.g., aaaeaamant 
of atudenta'* language proficiency) and to determine if a dlatrlct la In 
compliance with odf ^pedficatlona.. The SEA alao leama of dlatrlct 
needa through statewide maetinga and confarencea euch aa the Education 
Conaortioin and the Curriculum Conference. 

The State Bilingual Education Office haa an open system of 
coBBiuoication and maintaina a Wajx* ilna ao that dlatrlct personnel can 
call ^ the consultants at any time, free of charge i and ask for 
assistance. Tha state proilucea a imfectory which lie ta etate, county, 
and district personnel, thua facilltatijg: talaphone coimmini cation. 

Coordination of technical asaiatanca versus tlndejlng technical 
aasiatance is not distinguished by the SEA staff. For exam|ple». the 
administrator of Special Programs asked "Why distinguish? 0^ of the 
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bilingual education conaulcancs acatad that tha Bilingual Office 
provldea direct aarvlce to LBAa. Examplea of ^ this type of aaalatance 
may be helping LEAs write Title VII grants, providing In-servlce 
training, and providing workahopa for parents ccsponsored by Florida 
9tate Unlveiralty (FSU). The other bilingual education consultant added 
tihat many times they act aa brokers for the LEAs such as In the case 
where a illstrlct Is looking for Vletnaaese teachers. In such Instances 
the Bilingual Office puts Che districts In contact with Che University 
of Florida or' Florida ScaCe Unlverslcy, boch of which have TIC le VII 
Ph.D. programs and which nialncaln files ^f pocencial appllcanCs. 

Paperwork . There are chree areas of paperwork for which che SCate 
Bilingual Education Office la responsible: (a)|.Tlcle VII conclnuaclon 
proposal, (6) Tlcl^^VII annual reporc, and (c) Che Bilingual Educacion 
Office's own evatfRllOn. None wat singled ouj: Jas being excessive or 
burdensome. 

Language Ceecing . Scace educacion policy does noc recoomehd Casts 
or books to Che dlscrlccs. Testing latlcude la, given co dlscrlccs. 
SCudencs' language proficiency la meaaured chrough a varlecy of 
Inscruments such as Che Crane Dominance Test and Che Da<fe' County Oral 
Test. Cricerla for student placemenc In bilingual programs generally 
conslscs of language CesC scores, studencs' educational background, 
tefi(cher and curriculum speclallac recommendaclons, all with parenc 
noclf IcaClon. 

For grade promotion » LEP sCudencs can be Cesced in cheir naclve 
language In che chlr^ grade chrough the Primary Education Program 
(PREP). Also, If LEP children are c^Cegorlzed|, A, B, or C, .LEAs may use 
any cast Chey wish. 

The bilingual consul cantos cake pare in the Scace Book Adopcion 
prbcesa that assesses currlcurusi fliaterlalSe They are aware ckf bilingual 
materials qurrencly available chrough complimentary copies received from 

• _ 42 . 
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publlshez's (6«g^, Crane, Stftitlllana) and they receive materials 
diatrlcta have djBveloped. 



Sou r cea of aa a 1 s t ai^ y e . The SEA coordlnatea $ervlcea to LEAa In 
Florida that are^curtently being aervedjiy the Bilingual Education South 
Eaatern Support (BESES) Center, a multifunctional support center housed 
at Florida International University In 'Miami. Among the training 
workshops which the BESES center conducts ate project management and 
evaluation of educational needs of LEP students, Currlculuin evaluation, 
staff training, and teaching methodbloglea« 

Before the BESES ^ Center was created at Florida International 
University, Florida waa served by the Bilingual Education Service ^Center 
(BESC) at the University of Florida In Galnea villa. The BESC Center 
provided Information, training, technical aaslstance as well as 
consultation services. 

The Interviewee re|^orted that, unlike the BESC, the Bilingual 
Education MultlfunctlpnaX Support Center (BEMSC) cannot help the State 
Bilingual Education \ Office with technical aaalatance other than 
training. Aa the' bilingual consultants travel* throughout the state, 
they Identify training \ne9da of School diatrlcta. These needs are then 
supplied to the BEMSC, and together, wotkahopa are arranged. One of the 
consultants mentioned that they were spoiled « last year by the services 
% provided through the BESC. ^r. 
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Assistance rendering .. The consultants work with ail districts, 
Title VII and non--Tltle The only difference la that non-*Tltle VII 

programa are visited once .a year whereaa Title VII programa are (rlslted 
twice a year. 

One of the conaultanta chose, aa a ^oal, to pick a dlatrlct not 
served previously by the Office and to work closely ^ with It throughout > 
p^the year. The consultant Is now on his fourth district. Qne tOf the 



four districts wrote a Title VXI proposal t^la year.^ The blllngi^al 
consultants encouirage districts who are thinking of writing Title f II 
proposals tcTvlslt other districts who currently are Impleoienting Title 
VII programs. 

lAfornatlon dlssenlLnatlon . The State Bi^llngual Education Office 
publishes a ^quarterly newsletter which la sent to all districts, OBEHLA, 
the Naiplonal Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, all SEAs, and 
individuals who request It. The tiewsletter contains Information about 
upcoming conferences, resources provided by the universities and others, 
legislation, language assessment Instruments* summer Institutes, and 
district news. In addition, the SEA coordinates the exchange of Infor- 
mation among bilingual education programs In the state and nationally. 
Othe|: dissemination actlvltlee Include letters, telephone^ communication, 
and'%t her Information networks. 

IV. Other SEA Functions 

4 

Review of appllcatloi^S ^ The State Bilingual Education Office helps 

LEAs In writing Title* VII grant ^proposals and reviews Title Vlt 
.applications. ' . 

Monitoring . The consultants reported that last year's evaluation 
oj^ Title VII programs was done Internally since there was a hiring 
fr^e^e. However, when the districts were monitored, reports were not 
sent ^o OBEMLA. There Is no coordination between the"" State Office and 
ED ln\the area of monitoring. The bilingual consultants feel that ED 
should ^nf orm them when they come to monitor s districts 

Data \ya.the ring and research actj,vltles » The State Bilingual 
Education Office la not Involved In data gatherln'g fdr federal or state 
purposes. No state-sponsored research In the area of bilingual 
education la being conducted at the present time. Research In bilingual 
education Is generally carried out by doctoral students at various, 
universities tnri>ughout the state. 

( ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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V, Perceived Results 

, According to the bilingual education consultants ^ one of the most 
ef fectlvf SEA activities Is' the coordination of acfilvltlet to serve LEP 
children tilth Departaent df Education units ^ as well as with t;he I4AU 
Center, the universities J the BESES Center, and the State Advisory 
Council on Bilingual Education, For example, SEA consultants have 1>een 
included In audit review teams since 1978, Assisting districts to write 
proposals and disseminata Information through thf quarterly newsletter 
are two other SEA activities regarded as most effective • The consul'^ 
tants offered no percep|ilohs regarding least effective SEA activities • 

VI • Priorities, Trendy, and Needs 

Trends , Recent ./trends In SEA activities are characterised by the 
larger network developed by the Bilingual Education Office • As the bl*** 
lingual consultants york with more districts, more needs dte Identified, 
In the last few yekrs, for example, the LEP student poipulatlon has 
become more diversified reflecting the large Indochlnese migration. 
There is a percelve|l need to have more staff, at the SEA level that can 
work wl4h other language groups. Many districts also need' assistance In 
proposal writing ^Ince the districts themselves ^o not have the 
resources to write ^coope^tlve proposals. The state Is still very slow 
in committing Itself to adding a full-time person paid^for with state 
money. . / ^ 

The bilingual consultants find future trends in SEA capacity hard 
to predict cfafeyto the lack of bilingual education legislation. If 
leglslatioA^rere enacted, then guidelines for bilingual education would 
be formulalwd, the broker ^tole' would be increased, and funds would be 
available to strengthen further the state's role in coordination of 
technic^ assistance to bilingual education programs. Mso, BSOL and 
bilingual educators would need to work mote closely together. This 
would require someone at the SEA level who could coordinate both groups' 
Concerns. - 
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U the Bilingual Education Office staff were^ncreased, one of the 
activities that would be carried out would be data gathet^lng. One of 
the areae In need of documentation la the number of LEP students In the 
statfli according to language groups « Another «area Is the Impact the 
state has on the education of LEP children, ^ata gathering would add to 
the goals of Incceaslng educational excellence/ and decreasing the 

dropout rate. 

' .. * • ■ 

The SEA would lika to e^and its present activities to Include 
writing proposals to fund additional activities, . I.e.* * teaching « 
presenting workshops to other StA units, coordinating classes In Spanish 
and other languages on demand, and organizing activities to Increase 
parental Involvement • « . 

The SEA' Is concerned that too mich duplication of materials Is 
occurring throyghout Title VJX projects. What Is needed, the consultant 
suggested. Is a process through the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education In which all materials developed through federU. funds arcl 
housed In a,4eentral area. In this manner, materials can he reproduced 
as the need arises.. 

with respect to changes In Title VII regulations, the consultants 
would like to see the FES-to-LEP student ratio changed from 40Z FES and 
60X LEP to a 50-50 percent ratio, especially In popular programs like 
t^e Greek bilingual program. For example. It was suggested that o^ce 
Title VII students have been served, then the programs should be opened 
on a first-come, flirst-serve basis. Another change In Title VII 
regulations would Invblve the manner In which a proposal is selected' for 
fundlhg. There should be a process by Which verification of need is 
checkekd as opposed to relying so heavily' on how well a proposal Is 
written. 

Another recomnendation made by the consultant interviewed was in 
the area of needs assessment. Tide 'VII regulations could be more 
Specific lilt Its requirement of LEP student IdentlflcatloDie Districts 
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could ats48« all th« studantt and than salact t\i!o»€ naadlng aaalstance. 
Tha LEP count could ba brokan down ac^coirding to numbar of chlldran par 
language, although It la OBEMLA's contention that this la almdy balag 
dona. ^ 



Tha blllingual consultants would Ilka to hava tb«lr program officer 
and OBEMLA staff ba mora vlalbla In tha stata of Florida. This 
visibility could ba W tha form of prasantatlona at eonfarancas or LEA 

would nave a 



visitations. It would nave a significant Impact on districts and would 
make tha guidance that, the SEA Currently receives more fruitful. The 
consultants would like to have a batter coordination of monitoring with 
the federal government. 

The bilingual consultants report no difficulty in communicating 
with the staff at OBEMLA. They would like t^i communicate more fflth 
policy jaakers at tha federal level and^ in .tu!|p« be able 60 pasa on 
pertinent )>i lingual education information to the LEAa** AC the present 
tin^e, the feeling i« that policy laakera coonunlcate with selected 
individuals at the state level who may or nay not inform the rest of 
concerned SEA staff* 

The SEA staff mentioned that it is not uncommon to receive outdated 
letters from OBEMLAa About 75X of the commuaication received is out«- 
dated. They klso mentioned the need for letters to be sent not only to 
the Bilingual Education Office but also to the Commlssio||»r as a matter 
of courtesy. 

Another area in which comnunlcation between OBEMLa and the atate 
needs to be strengthened is in the notification process of Title VXl 
grantees. OBEMLA needs to notify the districts and the SEA directly of 
their Title VII award and. prqpride a copy of the final negotiated 
proposals submitted to OBEMLA* Cutren|ly, the SEA relies on districts 
calling and informing the SEA of thelt: grants « Also recommended is that 
OBEMLA send a latteir of coomMndatlon to districts who score 110 on their 
proposal and that. Ipt tar be sent to the state officer as wall. 



■■ .. KANSAS SEA BILINGUAL, EDUailON AGENCY 
I. Baclcground 

Nttttber of LEP. ■tud«nt8 . Kansaa has Just over 400,000 students la 
grades K-U, and the SEA bilingual specialist estimates that In 1984, 
10,000 of these are language-olnorlty students. Of these. About 5,000 
are LE^ (the current proposal states that 4,327 children were served In 
1982-83)1 

. j ■ . 

A language survey Is required of all districts on September 15 of 
every year, but It is difficult to obtain a precise figure of LEF 
students for several reasons. First, there is only a. general state 
definition of LEF and of how LEP status should be assessed. The state 
Specialist mentioned that local assessment procedures.. vary, which may 
contribute to inconsistency. Secondly, Kansas is located in the migrant 
stream^ and the numbers of studd^ts change throughout the year. Between 
two-thirds and three-fourths of the students are listed as Spanish- 
speaking, and ajecording to a 1980 survey the next largest group is 
VletnaiMae (exact percentages cannot be calculated because of internal 
inconsltcencl^s in the data). This proportion may be changing since in 
1984 the Wichita bilingual director reported having a tujorlty of Asian 
students. The total number of LEP studAnti haa been ^ increasing by about 
20% a year. 

State legislation . in 1979, the Kansas legislature enacted a 

• V"' 

permlseive bilingual isducatibn bill which provided state funds to assist 

I \ 
In the education of language-^inprity children. Pew standards and 

/ procedures are toandated by the law, which specifically stated that rules 

and r€igulations can be adopted by the State Board. The State Board, 

however, has chosen "to allow maximum flexibility to the local districts. 

The law allocates $150 per year for each student that is identified by a 

district as LEP,' to be used in a bilingual program. Although *1}illngual 

program" is defined, there are no specific program crltetia. According 



to. the ttate Uw,^ It 1^ permissible for V teacher, certified in an area 
other than billnguAl, to serve as a bilingual instructor. The law also 
refers to an advisory coonittee which has statewide respoallbllitles , 
but the composition and organisation of the board is not specified. 

Title VII grants in state . At present, the only Title VII program 
in Kansas is in the city of Wichita. The program receives^ $65,000 In 
Title VII funds and is In its third and final year of . funding. 

* 

Title VII service centers . The BEMSC closest to Kansas is BUENO at 
the University of Colorado in Boulder. The center has been the region's 
service center lor eight years. Previously, the center In Arlington 
Heights, illinois served tl^s state. / 

II. Resources of SEA Bilingual Office \ 

' I 

Funding . The total grant to the state from Title VII is $4,174,^ 
all of which is being used on training. The state bilingual specialist 
administers funds .from three sources: (a) state bilingual education 
funds ($570,000), (b) Migrant Education-Chapter I funds (i$2 million), 
and' (c) transition program for refugees ($244,000) for a total of over 
$2.8 million, jnost of which goes jiirectiy to the LEAs, In ihe case of 
state bilingual funds, all of the funds are distributed to LEAs baaed on 
student counts. ' . ■ 

Spending constraints . There are no spending conatralnts; however, 
the fact that one individual is responsible for all state coordination 
^of three diverse and complicated programs audi as bilingual education, 
^igrant education, and refugee transition greatly limits what can be 
done In each area. While the amount of federal bilingual fundln^^,for 
Kart'^aa is small, even this amount is due to end after the current fiscal 
year since the only Title VII program in the state Is In its .third and 
final yiar of funding. ^ 
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> Staffing . The ficate bilingual specialist has bald Che position for 
four years. His previous experience was in migraiit educa.tion as a 
teacher, state consultant, and, state coordinator, m posit ion ^ he con- 
tinues to hold. He has a B.S. and an M.S, degree in education, but he 
do«8 not have aay foml cralnlog In blllngxiKl education* He has bocoma 
knowledgcfabla through collage coursea and by attending numeroua vorlc^ 
ahopa In ESL, bilingual education, migrant educatiof|, and Chapter l.^ 

The state bilingual specialist wotks^ln the^ Of flee of State and 
Federal Programs alon^ with five other' program speclallsta and three 
support staff. This office Is . one of four reporting to the Assistant. 
CooDlssloner for Educational Services. Thelie four offices comprise one 
of three divisions oi the State DepartMnt of Education. 

III. Technical Aasletanof and Information Dissemination 

Local needs . SEA personnel stated Chat the most important needs 
are In the areaa of baalc Information on language-minority children « 
ESL» Staff training, testing, materials, and program guidelines. Both 
the SEA bilingual office and the Wichita bilinfllual/ESL program, which is 
the largest best^known in the state, receive requests for jhls \yp« 
of assistance. ' • * 

The SEA bilingual specia^st is also concerned with three other 
areas. First ,^ there is a need to integrate programs for LEP children 
into the regular school curriculum and to get bilingual and regular 
teachers to %iotk cooperatively. 'Second, there la a continuing need for 
staff training since staff may be blllng^jjjj^ but are not trained as 
bilingual education teachers. Third, respondents expressed a need to 
reduce the drof^^ut rate of languages-minority students # 

The Executive Committee^ of. Kansas Aasociation for Bilingual 
Education (KABE) meets to determine needs of local d^ittlcta. Although 
the state specialist serves as KABE president, the SEA does not have a 
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separate formal procedure for aeaesslng needs. One need Identified by 
KABE la ln<^«ervlce for admlnlstratora. 

Sources of aaaletance . Both the SEA bilingual specialist ' and the 
lEA director have received assistance from BUENO, the BEMSC In Boulder^ 
Colorado. The SEA specialist waa pleased that BUENO conducted a formal 
and extftnalve needa aaaesament. The LEA director relies on BUENCi to 
answer questions on legislation, to provide names of trainers and 
resources* and to evaluate materials. In addition, BUENO holds meetings 
of Tltje VII directors in. the region to provide assistance In preparing 
the required reports, evaluations, and proposals. BUENO acts as an 
Intermediary between the sites and OBEMLA. Rlnally, BUENO Is a source, 
of stafi training. 

'J 

-■ • • . 'J 

The state bilingual specialist was aware of other sources of 
assistance such as the EDAC in Dallaa, the BEMSC in Arlington Heights, 
Illinois, and IDRA In Texas, but he did not feel that they were very 
helpful to hl» region. He said they were too far removed geographically 
and were of more help In their own Immediate locality. The USA 
bilingual director, on the other hand, was satisfied with the^ technical 
assistance she had received from the NCBE, the Lau Center In Milwaukee, 
Wichita State University, and the Regional Office of Ed&catlon in Kansas 
City which had provided materials for refugees. 

How the SEA provides assl$tance . The SEA does not pifovlde much 
direct assistance on bilingual program matters. At one time, the state 
specialist talked about regional training meetings, but these did not 
occur. The state bilingual specialist's principal role is to administer 
the funds. He provides tEAs with instructions in memo form on how to 
identify LEP students and forma to rep^^rt the LEP count. If the LEAs 
request assistance ^ In this task, he help them locate language 

proficiency tests or refer them to experienced sites. The state 
bilingual specialist generally ddes not initiate contact with LEAs and 
does not make site visJrts,. «' ' 
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Hoi? the SEA coordlnatea assistance . AccO«Ilng to SEA personnajk 
the annual KABE conference Is a primary vehicle for coordinating 
assistance. The state bilingual specialist uses the Title VIl funds to 
pay for the conference; thJa BUENO BEMSC also pays |jpr a portion of the 
conference. A -tasfc; for«ie, in which the state bilingual specialist 
particlpatea, is ' risponstble for organising the conference. „The 
cpriferencf la open to all districts, whether or not they are aambers of 
KABE. this year's conference was attended by about 80 people. Workshop 
topics Included the development of a state plan for bilingual education, 
ctoeli»-cultui:al counseling, bilingual special education, refugee 
^Justment to American life, and language experience for LEP students. 

■■■ ■' 

4 The State bilingual specialist also coordinates assistancie by 
referring inexperienced LEAs to established pragrams. . For example, if 
an LEA requests help, hi may .provide the travel funds for a teacher to 
.visit classes at another 8i6e» As a result of this method, the, Wichita 
.program has become a' source of technical assistance td ^numerous other 
distrt'cta.^ The» Wichita dlractor" is frequently consult^ by telephone by 
smaller' districts- and. >he often sends information by mail on request. 
Thf (frogram has begun ^6 chfttge fot to^iea o£ aoiM maCerlala^ 

/ - " •.' . ■ , ■ 

Dissemination of informatibn .^ The SEA bilingual off ic? primarily 

dis8eminat;es . Informjl.tlon related to, the disbursement of state funds and 

language courtt information. KABE publishes a newsletter three times a 

*7(0ar with program information but Is* circulated only to KABE members. 

"* * ■ . • 

• -.• •» . « • 

^ -> • • . 

IV. Ot"her SEA Functions - ■ 

Monitoring . Because .ai of the state bilingual funds go to the 
LEAs, SEA aetivl ties ^fe limited. The state specialist would like to 
"monitor and evaluate.#exist^ng programs, and 4ielp schooj^ develop new 
programs, but he lacks the.eesourc^ for ^hese activities. 
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Data gathTlog . Nfvarthaless , a ci/Vtain amount of data is col- 
lected by the SEA. .The LEP count was 4l8cua8ed In an earlllr section. 
•In addition, 41»tri<rta <flH out a Ptog?|am Evalijation Report^ which is jj. 
eunaarized by the state bilingual Jpeciallst. This report proyides th^^ 
SEA with infornatlqji; however, the data need, to be collecfted in a 
stan^^rd and unifom oanner to be truly useful* This would involve a* 
different type of organization and greater resources. 

: . ^ ■ s: ■■ \ ■ . 

Review of Title Vlt applications . The state bilingual specialist 
h#d the opportunity to review the Wichita Tittle VIl proposal, bit he was 
not iQstruiMntal lA the decision to apply for federal funds, lie has o 
encouraged other districts t\) apply, but there are presently no new 
project prospects • 



Ve Perceived Results 



Che 



\he SEA specialist and^ the LEA director agree that the most 
effective SEA activity. Is providing funds, although everyone lnv61ved 
realizes 'that the level of fyndinf ia mlninal. The LEA directql^, is also 
appreciative of Jlhe transition funds, because there is an overlap, of 

fundii^ can contribute to a more complete 



students and both sources 
program. 
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The state bilingual specialist felt the lack of program development 
and assessment activitiea^jiade the bilingual effort lesa effective. He 
said it was impossible to coordinate those activities with the current 
leve^ of funding. For the LEA director, the iHain problems were the 
absefiice of real communication between those, providing bilingual ser- 
vices. Including the SEA, and the absence of a statefl^de framework or 

pli^ for bilingual education. ' 

i . 

No evaluation of the SEA activities ifiw .been conducted. 
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VI, Prlarltles, Trands, and Needs 

• ■ ■ 'li 

Trends * SEA activities have changed primarily In the Increase In 
services for greater nunbers of LEP students. Since the bilingual 
legislation In 1979, there has been a stefidy Increase In the nunber of 
* LEP students reported. The most recent change Is In the composition of 
these ^stu4ent8 , from Hispanic to Asian. 

• ■ . »■ 

In other ways, the state's Involvement in bilingual education has 
been static. The LEA director has been .willing to work on a state plan 
for qultjB 80ihe tlm and has comnunltatad thla Interaat to tha stata 
bilingual Specialist* The state., bilingual sppclallst also sees the Aeed 
for a state plan with guidelines, but stated that it is difficult to 
develop a/ plan without additional resources. The SEA has a new 
coonlssioner and, as new prlo^tles are reviewed, it may be possible to 
make some changes in this area. 

NaadS e Thara ara araaa of agraemant batwaan tha SEA and tha LEA 
V director about vhat Gha SEA should do mora of. Thay both vant tha SEA 
to davalop and prooota a atata plan that would i^cluda claar atatamant* 
on key Issues and provide cla'ar guldallnase In addition, tha LEA 
director wants tha SEA to promot^ communication amqng LEASe She also 
wants tha SEA staff to stay on top of relevant actions taken by the 
legislature, such aa the allocation of state funds, and to be an 
advocate with the legislature « Neither the SEA speclallat nor the LEA 
director feels that j:here are other things that the SEA should be doing. 

\ The LEA director said that as a result of /recent changes in OBEMLA 
dhe did not know who her program officer was* She alsQ found It 
difficult to attend meetings in Washington without extensive advance 
notice. « 

The SEA|^, specialist waiits more funding and assistance from OBEMLA. 
He feels that SEAs should receive a mlniimim amount from Title VII 
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(pcrhapa $25,000) rather than a percentage,. With additional funds, the 
development of a atate plan and ii significant delivery of services would 
\m possible. The state bilingual specialist said that he felt Basic 
Grants weye a better use of Title VII funds than the network support 
centers* 
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LOUISIANA SEA BILINGUAL EDUCATION OFFICE 

.» ♦ I 

I, Background 

Number of LEP atudantt . the SEA has no 'data on the total number of 
UtP students enrolled In the stat^. In 1981 » plan was developed by the 
•SEA bilingual office to obtain counts of LEP students from the state's 
LEAS, , but that plan was disapproved by the state's superintendent of 
education on the grounds that it required excessive paperwork by LEAs. 

According to data from the 1978 Elementary and Secondary School 
Civil Rights Survey conducted by the U.S. Department of Education, at 
the time of the survey there were 8, '387 persoYis, aged 5 through 17, in 
Louisiana who had a primary language other than English. 

■ ■ \ 

Number and amount of state grants . In the l$83-8A school year, 
there are nine Title VII grants to LEAs in Louisiana (eight Basic Grants 
and one Demonstration Grant) for a total of $1,290,462 in Titjfe VII LEA 
gran): Junds. There are no Titjle' VII grant8 *to Louisiana institutions of 
higher education (IHEs). 

Service centera . The BEMSC serving Louisiana is based at the 
University of Texas at El Paso. Services in Louisiana are provided by 
the BEMSC satellite office in New Orleans,, which is operated under a 
subcontract to G and A, Ltd. 

State legislation . The state has no legislation requiring that 
special services be provided to D^P students. 

The state actively encourages French as a second language for 
elementary and secondary students. To this end, the state's^ receqtly 
; reviaed constitution encourages the jpreservation of native languages and 
culti^ejfc represented in the state. Alao, in 1975 the state government 
enacted the Second Languages Act, which authorizes school systems to 



provide instiructlon In second languages. To iiaslsc that goaj., the state 
provides financial support 'for 300 teachers of second languages . Most 
of> these teachers provide Instruction In French but there are jdso a few 
teachers of Spanish. Italian, and Hungarian. Because there are few LEP 
students In the state for whon French Is the hone language, thia state 
support for French as a second language coi^tltutes a rather limited 

type of state . bilingual education assistance. . 

/ 

II. Resources of SEA Bilingual Office . v 

Funding for operations . Tha state's Tltlfe VII SEA grant for the 
1983-84 school year if $58,253. For the 1982-83 school year It was 
$86,002; for the 1981-82 scljool year It was $182,702. 

In addition to Its Title VII grant, the SEA also receives limited 
federal reimbursement for its coordination of ESL services to refugees 
under the Refugee Assistance Act. Current SEA funding for. this purpose 
is $2,340; last year the SEA received $4,940 to carry out these 
responsibilities e 

The state doM. not receive any other federal funding for serviced - 
to LEP students (e.g., it has no grant for desegregation of national 
origin minority studetits under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act). 

r 

Louisiana uses state. funds for some SEA operations related to Title 
VII. Althorugh no precise estimate of state expenditures was available, 
the SEA at our request developed a very rough estimate of. $32,000 in 
state funds used for administrative and technical assistance purposes 
■related to ESL and bilingual education. This amount Includes lOZ to 25% 
of the tine and local travel expenses for each of foJr SEA profes- 
sionals^ ' * . i 



Spending constraints . A hiring freeze is currently in effect for 
all SEA employees.' Including federally-supported positions. 
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faffing. The SEA'a Title Vll* grant s'uppotta one professional and 
her secretary. The Bilingual Supervtapr is an expert 1^ foreign- 
language instruction and has a mister's degree In French. She was 
formerly a teacher, has teacher- training experience at the university 
level, and has worked in the SEA*8 language-related program for four 
years. Working with thjs Bilingual Supervisor are four othet prof es- . 
sionals whose positions are ilate funded (see above). Two of the four 
are responsible for oversight of specific ,|j^lingual and KSL projects in 
vary^g regions of the state. The other two professionals are the 
Bilingual kperviaor's supervisors. The four state-funded professionals 
also spend; time on other language-related projects besides bilingual and 
ESL programs. 

; . / '7 ■ ■ , 

The SEA develops the capacity of its staff by sponsoring staff 
participation in national workshbps and conferences, such as NABE and 
TESOL. ' V 

« 

Organizational placement . The Title VII SEA grant is administered 
under the Assistant SuperintM«nt «or Academic Programs. The grant is 
directly under the Bureau of Academic Support, which has jurisdiction 
over all language-related programs of the SEA. 

III, Technical Assistance and Information Distfemination » ' 

• Local needs . Through the'BEMSC. the SEA has Identified local needs 
relisted to Title VII operajGlons . The first five needs on their list are 
for the. following: i " 

e Periodic meetings of project directors and coordinators for 
management training activities with special emphasis on ^project 

components; : 
• Technical assistance workshops and seminars concerning *ritle Vll 
^re^ilatlons and legislation and familiarization with services 

provided by Title VII assistance providers; 



#: Conaultatlon for preparation of Title VII new and continuation 
propoaala; ^ 

• Aaalatance in aatabliahlng teacher training programa with IHEa; 
and 

e On-*alte project vlalta ?or program review. 

In our Intervlewe SEA reapbndenta aald that In Loulalana the 
greatest : general need related to Title VII was to Increase the 
recognition of school boards and LEA administrators regarding the needs 
of LEP students • 

In Interviews with Iocs! Title VII directors, we were told that 
their chief needs were fof help In Interptetlng title VII requirements 
for their own situations and for in-service training of instructional 
personnel, administrators, and school board nsmbers. 

Needs for which Title VII grant may coordinate assistance . The 
following six areas were noted as activities for which, the SEA may 
coordinate assistance, using Title VII funds: 

1 . Budget and funding strategies for the time when federal grant 

r 

phases out —The SEA works in an ongoing fashion with Title VII projects 
ill preparing Title VII continuation proposals and with non-Title VII 
districts wi8hl|ig to apply for Title VII funds. Its priftary role in 
these cqnsultations is in explaining Title VII requirements and 
p||iorltles; in order (a*) to obtain maxl«um federal funding for each 
ap()llcant, and (b) to (encourage the deVvlopaent of high-quality 
programs. As part of this work, the SE/k says that it diicusses with 
each LEA the approaches the LEA will use to take over support for its 
bilingual program whfn Title VII funding phases out. SEA respondents 
rep(^Aed that this Is frequently a concern of LEA administrators who are 
considering applying for Title VII funds. 

\ 
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U Project mtnagtment— The BEMSC aateXllte office serving Louisiana 
neeta every other month with Title VII project directors in the state 
and with SEA personiiel to die cues topics related to project ^ministra- 
tion. These' topics were selected at the beginning of the school year 
(shortly after award of^ the BEMSC contract) by the Title VII directors 
and the SEA. ^ Particular need was expressed for technical assistance in 
project evaluation and tlangauge assessoi^nt. The year's agenda for 
technical assistance meetings for project administrators was built 
around these and other needs expressed by Title VII directors. 

3. Instructional quality — In addition to the technical assistance 
provided to project directors, the BEhSC satellite office also provides 
technical assistance to Title VII instructional personnel. Under the 
BEMSC contract, each Title Vtl project in the state- is to be provided at 
least one technical assistance workshop during the school year. Because 
some of the Title VII LEAs are located near one another, several LEAs 
have bean able to send their Title VII instructional personnel (or some 
of them). to BEMSC workshops in neighboring LEAs. ^ The topics addressed 
In the workshops were determined through a needs assessmeat ppoceps 
similar to that described for project administrators. According to SEA 
respondents, workshops for instructional personnel have been held on 
such topics as computer-assisted' instruction, strategies for parental 
Involvement, BSL instruction, mid oral language assessment. 

4. Assessment and use of curriculum materials— Because of . the SEA's 
Interest In French-language instruction, substantial attention is given 
to the development and dissemination of curriculum for French-language 
learning. The SEA is currently developing curriculum guidelines for 
elementary and secondary ESL. In addition, SEA respondents expressed 
satisfaction in having obtained stAte approval for a number of BSL texts 
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and materials (flv« pages In Che state-approved list), The SEA also 
aaslated la printing and dlsseolnaclng a multicultural teacher guide for 
using the av^s to improve basic skills Instruction, 

5. Selection and use of Instruments to mt^lure language 
prof 1 Clancy— In Louisiana, LEAs may select thefc Qwn tests and set their 
own entry and exit levels for the delivery of special services to LEP 
students. With OBEMU. approval, most LEAs in the scate use the 
SEA-developed Home Language Survey for Idisntlf icatlon of LEP- students. 
The Language Assessment Survey is typically used for student language 
assessment In French, Spanish, and En^sh. Approaches to language 
assessment are discussed In many <4 the BEMSC workshops, which the SEA 
participates in arr^glng. 

6. Improvement in data gathering— The SEiA does not conduct 
activities to address this need directly, although the BEMSC has 

\ 

provided assistance to specific LEAs in this area. « 

Other needs. The following additional activities were reported by 
the SEA personnel interviewed: 

1. Strategies for obtaining federal funds— In addition to the 
activities msntipned above, the SEA also assists LEAs by providing them 
with all information pertinent to application, deadlines and processing 
procedures . , ♦ v \ 

i. Paperwork for Title VII or state funding— The SEA provides 
extensive assistance to LEAs in preparing Title VII 'grant applications. 
Including direct on-site assistance as well as the assistance described 
above. 

lln Louisiana, LEAs must select textboolj|kf rom a state-aj>proved 
list, except that federally-assl%d projectrf^ LEAs may select any 
texts or materials that are appropriate whether they are on tYm list or 
not. ' • , 

" V • 
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3. Student achievement testing at i^eds assessnent— The SEA 
coordinates relatively little technical 'assistance on achievement 
tefting, except to the extent that LEAs ask for achievement tests 
written in languages '^other than English. Its assistance in needs 

assessment is provided mainly to applicants who are reque8tl.ng 

' ' ' ' I ■ ' 

assistance for new Title VII projects. . ' 

4. Pjiirsonnel recruitment and screening— The SEA is very active In 
. recruiting and screening teachers for its Second Language prograto. 

Through the Council fdr the Development fbf French in Louisiana (CODOFIL) 
and the Cordel Hull Institute, teachers are recruited from France,- 
Belgium, Quebec,- ito4 Mexico to 'serve as "Foreign Associate Teachers" of 
French and Spanish in Louisiana school^s. CODOFIL and the Corc^el Hull 
I|i8titute are responsible for recruiting, screening, and placing these 
teachers. The teachers are not, strictly speaking, bilingual education 
teachers, e^ept for the very, small ntpbers'' of Louisiana -students for 
.whom French is, their home language. According to SEA' reap j(ndents , the 
SEA l^so maintains an active file on teachers seeking employment in 
bilingual education. / ' > ' 

• . / 

5. In-service training— The SEA coordinates assistance in this area 
by wording with the BEMSC satellite office in assessing /local needs and 
designing training services for teachers in Titl« VII projects. 

Sources of assistrance . As already indicated, th/ SEA has an active 
and seemingly productive relationship with the BEM^ satellite office. 
(The satellite office consists of one Individual, who identifies and 
schedyles outsid| onsultants as needed for specific services and who 
also provides extensive services himself.) The SEA has very little 



contact with the BEMSC headquarters In El Paao,^ Although the Bilingual 




Supervisor and Director of Academic Support are ntembers of the BEMSC 

s .. 

advisory council. 



The SEA also usee the Title Vi National Origin Desegregation 
Assistance Center in S^ "ite^Mtoftlo, Texas ^ known as Incercultural 
Development Research Association (IDRA). The SEA has asked IDRA to 
conduct workshops and conferences on various topics around the state. 
According to SEA respondents, IDRA has been highly responsive to the 
state's needs and, like the BEMSC satellite office, has provided high 
quality services. Apparently, the BEMSC satellite office and IDRA 
maintain regular comnunicatlon with each other. 

The SEA appeared to have used the services of the. EDACs much less 
than it hai^ used these other two service providers, although ;the 
Supervisor and Director are members of the advisory council for the^ 
Dallas EDAC. The SEA currently has relatively little contact with the 
state's IHEs. 

t^e S^A makes use of the services o| the Aneclcan Indian Resource 
Center In Oklahoma, In Instances In which It has cjfsrtaln needs related 
to American Indian and migrant students. 

How the SEA provides asslitance. The SEA Provides ailsJ|^ftance 
mainly through regular telephone contact with LEAs and through visits. 
The LEAs with whom the SEA maintains contact are all current Title VJLI 



^The SEA respondents said they had a better rilatlonshlp^^th the 
BEMSC than with the' BESC, In part* because the BEMSC satellite office 
works closely with the state and keeps the SEA fully Informed of all 
BEMSC activities within the state. Apparently, the BESC had not kept up 
as high ^a level of conmunlcatlon with the SEA. However, when the BESC 
closed, It turned Its resource library over to the SEA/ where It Is 
Currently maintained. 
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granc««8, previous Title VII grantees (who have taken over the Title 
VII-supportecT^rvlcto with local funds), and potential new Title VII 
applicants. The SEA visits the bilingual and/or ESL projects of 
lippr^ximately IS LEAs a year (almost on|->quarter of Louisiana '^s total 66 
LEAs)* About 20 I£As send ^representafives to one or ijnre the con'" 
ferences or workshops thet the SEA sponsors (generally In collaboration 
with the BEMSC or IDRA). 



How the SEA coordinates assistance. The SEA coordinates assistance 



through its regular contact with the Louisiana LEAs, the BEMSC satellite 
office, and IDRA. Through this contact, "the SEA discusses local needs 
for assistance and identifies services \hat would be useful to, partic- 
ular LEAs. It then, stays in contact t£^ determine that services Sre 
actually delivered, o^ften attending local ^ workshops provided .for LEA 
personnel. • / 

V 

Dissemination of Infonoatlon , The SEA has^ no newsleccer. It 
mainly coonunlcates via telephone / and sends memos on particularly 
Important Information (e.g*« application dui& da£es)e 

IV. Other ^EA Functions 

Activities that Title VI I authorlases JSEAs to coordinate . The 
following comments were provided concerning the activities that Title 
VII authorizes the SEA to coordinate: 

1. Evaluation — The SEA does not provide? direction to LEAs on how tO| 
evaluate local bilingual projects. It does« however^ provide technical 
assistance on evaluation methods. \ 

2. Infonoatioii exchange— As indicated previously, the SEA bilingual 
office is actively involved in Infomatlon exchange' among districts — 
tuainiy through its telephone and aeeting contacts with LEAs and its 
arrangements for workshops. SEA respondents gave examples of visits 



Ch«y had arranged for LEA personnel to observe bilingual programs In 

s ■■ 

other dlscrlccs. The regular BEMSC workshops for Tide VII directors 

• v_ 

aljSo provide a useful forua for InfonsatlpQ exchange. 

«• ■ , 

3. Assessment of personnel training needs— 'The SEA fosters such 
review through the needs assessment activities li; sponsors In collabora- 
tion with the BEMSC satellite office. 

.A , ■ ■ ■ ' • 

Monitoring . The SEA conducts two visits a year to each Title VII 
LEA to observe Che Title VII program and to of fer " appropriate 
asslstrancee A progran review Inatrumenc ft used by Che SEA monitor ^ 
conducting these visits. From our Interviews » It seemed that the visits 
are probably conducted lii an Informal fashion with an emphasis on help«*\ 
Ing the LEA Improve program, rather than oh regulatory compliance. 
Visits are timed to coincide with meetings of Title VJI parent councils. 
Each visit concludes with an exit Interview with the liSA superintendent 
and later a follow^p letter and report. A copy of the^ letter and 
ceport Is forwarded to OBEMLA. A second, visit later In the school year 
then offers further opportunity for follow-*up on problems or needs 
Identified In the earlier visit. ^ « 

The SEA respondents Inc^^cated tha^ they are someitlmes able to r^e 
a problem or bring a need to the attention of the superintendent or 
school board—In Instances In which the local bilingual director may not 
have enough organizational clout to « be as effective as the SEA visitor. 
*• * . 

The sea's I authority to 'monitor Title VII projects has been 
strengthened sQi|iewhflt by the "certification" of the Stats Board of 
Elementary and Secondary Education statlhg that the SEA has aiRhorlty 
for "general sufiervlslon" of bilingual education programs. We were told'^^ 
that this statement legitimates and assists the SEA^ ln monitoring LEA 
performance. / 

■/ ■ ■ 

/ . • 
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Data gathering . The SEA doea not have any activities In this 
area. Several years ago the SEA bilingual office sent needs assessment 
questionnaires to each LEA asking them to check off needs that they were 
exj^riendng in serving their LSP stu^lents. The purpose of thls^ needs 
assessnent process was to identify areas in which the SEA bilingual 
office ihould provide (or atloulAte the provision of) services to LEAs. 
For the past two years the SEA« has not been able to send out the form 
because senior SEA personnel saw it ia exc^|ive paperwork for LEAs. 
Thus, Che SEA's role in assessing statewide needs lud been curtailed 
because of an effort^ to reduce data-gathering activities « 

Research. The SEA does not have any activities In this area. 
However , It does coordinate research activities by agencies desiring to 
study \ocbI bilingual and ESL services. 

Review of Title VII applications . The SEA bilingual office reviews 
all Tlt^e VII applications from Louisiana LEAs prior to submission to 
OBEMLA. At the conclusion of the review procikUB^ SEA personnel prepare 
a letter to each LEA. applicant describing the strengths and weaknesses 
of Its application. A copy of each letter is also forwarded to OBEMLA. 

' % . ^ 

: Dissemination of information on bilinguel education certification 
req ulreiients . Louisiana has both bilingual and ESL certification 
-standards. Each SEA respondent with* whom we spoke* on this topic 
referred to the standards as "on the books." Because there is no 
requirement that certified bilingual or ESL teachers be used in teaching 
LEP students, the cercif icatioa standards do vgt particularly affect the 
types of instruction actually delivered .or the (qualifications of the 
teachers who provide the ins true tiqn. /Nevertheless, the SEA does 
disseminate the standards to LEAs enrolling LSF students. 
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Perceived Ratults 

Mto»c and l<«tt <ff4ctiv< SEA actlvltlgg , Th« Bilingual Supan^lsor 
stated .that tha SEA's mst effa^tlye activity was *ttw coordination of 
technical aaslatanca to LEAa. She' .^ald that the goal of all their 
assistance actlvltlM^ wai to laprove services to LEP students and to 
rala6 th« quality of local prograotoe She expraasad cha baliaf^thac the 
aaalscanca efforta coordlnaCed by cha SEA have been effective In raising' 

project quality and, ultliaatelyt Inl improving sejrvlcea to atudcintde' 

\ ■ 

K 

She^aald that their least effective activity hAs been public 
relations within tharSEA and that tl|^e bilingual office needed t(^ becom 
better known within th^ SEA and around Che state, to build awareness of 
the needs of LEP students an^ Che accompll^ments of the Title VII 
program! (LEA teapondencs relceraced chac view.) 

■ • ' I ' ■ 

She #lso Sfid chat Che SEA had noc been 'particularly ^fecclve in 
stlmiilatlng the Interest of Louisiana's IHEs In bilingual education. 

0 ■ 

Ei^faluatrve Inforiaatlon * The SEA bilingual jaf flee has «n evaluation 
checklist that li^ distributed to all lo6al Title VII directors asking 
for their, assessttent of the office's overall performance. It also has a 
form on which workahop parcicipanta are ^ asked Co IndlcaCe chelr 
saclsfacclon wlch'^Che workshops In which chey parClclatee We did noc 
see any compleCed forma, nor did we see tabulaclons of Che evaluacioii 
checkllsta; the copipleced quesclonnalrea and aurvey forms are kepc on 
file in Che SEA offices e 

Vie Pr^^rlcles, Trends, and Needa 

Trepda • the Bilingual Supervisor said chac she hppea thafc ESL 
coursea may aome day be aubacjlcuced for ^required high school Eoglish 
courses • this would be an importanc change from the currenc arrange-* 
menc/'in which ESL courses are creaced aa high school . elective courses 



for purposca of meeting high school graduation requlf eneAta . the 
Bilingual Supervisor aald that thla change would' be an Important step 
because it wo|ld algnify State recognition of the Importance of special 
8«rvicea to lEP students. ■ i " 

Prlorltlea . The Bilingual Supervisor said she doesn't expect major 
Changes lii SEA capacity In . bilingual educatioij^ and ESL. She does, 
however, anticipate t'hat the SEA may assume the support <^ her position 
and that of tier aectertaty, thus freeing up ni^ of the SEA 's Title VII 
money. She would Ukm to aee* those Title VXI funds used (a) to support 
research (on topics such as Unguaga interference) and state surveys 
(possibly <ltonductad by a Louisiana nonprofit organization), (b) to bring 
in nationally ktfbwn coiisultatits to talk about their work, and (c) to 
link up with BETNET, the c<Jputerlied Information system operated by the 
National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. 

SheOrecoimaended that^JJse^BEMSC 'be . converted back to a grant rather 
than a contract. Shm aSld that touislana's successful relationship with 
the BEMSC Waa Urgely the result of the capabilities and dedication of 
the director ot the BEMSC satellite office. According to her, the 
greater nexlbillty of grants made them better suited than contracts to 
the proiiaion of techni^ assistance' Itf bilingual education, (Kor 
example, because of the limit on BEMSC workahops, the SEA ha» not been 
able to schedule any workshops for LEAs that are considering whether to 
apply for Title m funds.) ; • • 

Needs. The Bilingual Supervisor said that she believed that change 
tn local needs will be i direct reflection of the growth In the number 

111 I 

of LEP children and ^idults In Louisiana. ^ 

SEA respondents said that the s^te should provide more support for 
services to LEP stujdenta through mandate that LEP students 

be sft^ed by educational programs that will improve '*thelr English 
prof icli^, and (b) state funding for the hiring of ^L and bilingual 
education teachers* 



' Guidance or Malatance fron OBRMLA , Tha £oH«;|wlng comments wre 

' ■ ■ ^ 

, made regarding guidance or assistance from OBEMLA:^. 

1. OBEMIA should not require that SEAa submit an annual appltj. ca- 
tion, beyond aasutances of compliance with Tlt^e VII requirements and a 
brief listing of major activities to be carried Hut under the grant. 

* 

. 2. OBEMLA should dl^semlnj^e to all SEAs: \ 

. \ 

(a) Brief descriptions (with funding levels) of all Title VXI 
Basic and Demons tr«|tljon grants, so that SEAs can put their 

i 

■- projects In touch with similar projects elsewhere; ani 

(b) Descriptions of findings of all Vart C studies. 

. 31 OBEMLA should Improve Its processes for review of LEA grants so 
chat SEA opoments are considered an Important part of the application 
process,/^ , ' • 
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■ MEW YORK ifeA BILINGUAL EDUCATION BUREAU 

^ !• Backgrpbod - , . 

Nunk«r o£ LEE. itudinti. B«8«d on th« LEP d«£inition .ui«d for New. 

■ Ill I ^ ' 1 ' ■■ • , ■ ■ 

York's special, state altf fir LEP studenct, there are 100,400 LEP • 

students enrolled In New Y^^rk's public schools in grades >^C- 12. Students 

are included in this coun^ if (a) by vlttue of fofreign^ birth or . 

ancestry, the student speaks a. language other than English, and (b) the > 

student scores below the 23jd; percentile on. a test of Englisty profi- 

ciency or its equivalent; or ;(c) the school district receives special. ■ 

state approval. ^ . V . " 

I LEAS count the number of LEP students served in ajjproved programs 
in each school in the spring of each year and report those figures to 
the SEA. These couilts then determine the amttunt of itate UP fid that ^ 
is allocated to the LEA for the following school, year. 

Number and amount of Title VII grants . Excluding the two Title VII 
grants being implemented by the SEA, there are currently Ul Title VII 
grants being operated in the state. These are summarized in Table 6. 

* 

Service centers . The Bilingual Education !*iltifiiti^tlonal Support ' 
Centet (BEMSC) serving New York is based at Hunter College, ijith 
-•Columbia Teachers College as the subcontractor. 

Prior. to this year, two Bilingual Education Service Centers (BESCs) 
served New York. Nevi York City was served by the- BESC based at Hunter 
College, with C. W. Post University as the subcontractor. The rest of 
New York state was served by the BESC based at Georgetown University 




Table .6 > 

Tide VII Grants In Kew York 
FY 1983 



Type of Grant 



Number 



Amount 



LEA: 
Baalc 

Demonstration^ 
Vocational training* 
Materials development 
Desegregation 

Higher education: * 
Teactiir training 
Doctoral fel|.6wshlp 
Vocational instructor training* 
School of educa|tloi^ 

» ♦ 
Parent training: 




19 
8 
I 
I 

r 



State total (excluding SEA grants): Ul 



15,618,268 
1,219,360 
1,234,344 
338,167 
397. 6U 

tfl,M7,757 

1,886,162 
656,607 
136,787 
11,658 



29.779 



$21,528,750 



^Authorized under the bilingual vocational instpictlon provisions of the 
Vocational Education Act. 



State legislation . New York has state legislation and regulations 
requiring ^local school systems to provide bilingual education to LEP 
students under^certain circuastances and also hai two state-funded 
^programs of assistance to LEAs that comply with the state educational v 



service requirements for LEP students. 



Section 3204 of the New York State Education Law, as amended by 
Chapter 827 of |^e Laws of 1982, requires LEAs Mcelving LEP aid to 
provide a program of bilingual education on ESL in accordance, with 
standards establidhed by the Comnlssionere Participating LEAs ftust 
measure each LEP student's proficiency in English to determine' the 
student's further part;icipatlon in the program. 




Part j 154 of Che RegulaClons of the Coimilssloner eaCabllshes 
scandards^for blllogual educaclon ,and ESL programs. In school buildings 
with 20 or tsori LEP ttudenCi of Che sama naclva languge the same* 
grade level, a prograa of bilingual education nust be provided. In 
school buildings with less than 20 LBP students at the same grade level, 
a program of ESL muse be provided. Districts are required to submit 
comprehensive plans to the ^department that (a) specify the instructional 
services to be provided; (b) provide for the coordination of local, 
state, and federal funds; ^•i*) provide evidence that instruction lis 
provided by personnel holding the approprlatb certification: and (d) 
provide any other information required by' the Conmissiooer relative to 
the planning, administration, funding, or evaluation of the, program. 

\ • * 

I 

Part 80.9 and 80.10 of the Regulations of the Commissioner ' of 
Education establish standards for bilingual education and En|lish as a 
second language teachers. 

■ '* . 

LEP aid is provided to school districts with programs approved 
under Part 154 of the Regulations of the Coofilssloner of^ Education. 
During the 1983-84 school year 177 school districts received $4,930,086, 
based on a weighted aid formula. In 4pril, 1984, the state legislatt^e 
enacted legislation doubling the weighted aid formulS. It is projedtid 
that as a result school districts within the state will receive 
$10,585,782 in school year 1984-85: 

State bilingual categorical aid, amounting to $1,905,732, was 

recelve4 'by 173 school districts and four technical assistance and 

training centers for programs serving LEP. students in school year 

1983-84. . ' 

State special legislative projects were provided for school dis- 
'Viccs and nonprc^flt organizations conducting pro|;rams for LEP students, 
']k(;qgrams for iomigrant students, and Innovative iecond language programs 
for LEP and non-LEP stly^ent^. fbese projects typically receive funds 
totaling $500,000-800,000. < . . ' ) 
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II. itesourcds of SEA Bilingual Office 

•^otal anount for operations of blUnpal office , Baaed -on 
Infonlatlon provided l»y the Bureau of Bilingual Education, we estimate 
that ihe Bt]|rea^ total operating budget for the 1983-84 school year Is 
approiilmate^y $1,541 alllion. This amount reflects funds from the 
sources listed In Table 7. 

. Table 7 

Funding for the Bureau of Bilingual Education 

Source Amount 



Title yil SEA*grant 861,314 

Title VII SEA training grant 111,744 

Title IV Civil Rights -Act SEA grant 236,497 

New York Office of Vocational Rehabilitation funds , 1^^5,142 

State general funds* 100,000 approx. 

ECIA Chapter I migrant iunds ^^^^^^^ 

. ' Total: • $1,424,697 

*Thl8 amount pays for the salaries of the Bureau Chief and one 
secretary, with associated fringe benefits. 

' . ft. . ■ '■• ■ 

New* York's Title . VII SEA grant for school, year 1982-83 was 
$975to39; for school year 1981-82, the Title V^jl SEA grant was $.823,323. 

Spending constraints . Since April, 1983, a hiring freeze has been 
in effect throughout the SEA. The freeze prohibits any hiring to fill 
positions left ^vacant by resignation or transfer. It applies to 
positions funde| under federal grants as well as state-funded positions. 



Although there is no current freeze on staff travel, the state 
regularly requires its staff to use iand-based -travel |or distances of 
ISO miles or less. Bicause Hew York City Is less than l^p miles ifrom 
Albany, SEA staff mu^ travel by bus, train, oft, car between Albany and 
New York City. 



Staffing^ The Bureau of Bilingual Educaclon la compoaed oC 21 
profeaaional ataff oenbera and 10 aupport staff » all .of whom are 
full-Cima enployeaa. Aoiong the atafflf nambers^ two are Ph«D«*8» and 
eight ate doctoral candldatea* All profeaaional employees have master's 
degreea. All Bureau employees are fluent in Engliah, 14 are fluent In 
Spani/ih, and two are fluent In French* For each of the f^ollowing 
languages » there la at leaat one employee who is fluent: Cantonese » 
Greek, Italian, Haitlan-^reole, and Mohawk* All 21 professional 
employees are certified teachers with teaching experience in LEAs* 
Several also have experience in the provision of teacher draining. 



Because of the size of the Bureau spaff, its internal organisation 
is important to a conalderaitlon of Bureau operations. The staff offices 
report directly Co che Bureau Chief, Che Bureau is divided inco four 
regional offices, wlch headquarcers in Albany, wescem New York, Long 
Island, and New Yotk CiCy. (The Albany regional office is located in 
the same location aa^the main Bureau offices*) Bureau staff are based 
In each of these offices » with the regional supervisors comniunlcating 
regularly with the Bureau Chief • The geographic divisions among the 
four regional, offices reflect the demographic distribution of \JSP 
students across the state* The Albany » western New Ybrk» and Long 
Island regioQS each include 5>000 to 6»000 LEP students* and the New 
York City region enrolls 80»000 LEP. studeitits* 



The Bureau has used its Title Vtl SEA training grant to improve the 
staff Js familiarity with current . trends » practices^ and research in 
bilingual education and related areas* Under the grants the Bureau held 
a one-week training . session In August of 1983 in which staff workshops 
T^ere conducted by bilingual education exfierts from fields including lawV 
civil rights^ aiid educational practice* This session waa attended also 
by per Sonne 1^^ from ^her SEA offices that are involved with bi Ungual 
education^ Including research^ evaluations and data collection* The 
Bureau has also held trainlng/ti^f ormation exchange sessions with 
bilingual dlre^itors from nearby states* Sessions are currently planned 
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that wllX focui <m latues affecting atudenta from Hh^ii, China, Central 
America, and New York* 8 Native-American reservations^ 

Staff development is also encouraged by sponsorship pf st^ff 
members to attend national and state conferences on "bilingual educatl^on. 

A final important aspect of the SEA '.a staffing for bilingual educa-* 
clon is the Commissioner's Advisory Council on Bilingual Education. It 
La appointed by the Commissioner, and four times a year it meets with 
him to discuss statewide issues relevant to the education of LEP 
'students. The expenses of thiS; 25-member group ($7,000 in the current 
year) are paid by the Title VII ^A grant. The Bureau Chief credits 
this group with helping to keep bilingual education issues at the 
forefront of state-level decision making in education. 
- . ■ I ■ _ 

Organizational placement . Within the SEA, the Buresu of Bilingual 
Education is part of th)B Division o/ Language Skills, which also 
includes foreign language education and EJ(|li8h and reading education. 
This division is placed under the supervision of the Assistant 
Commissioner, Office of General B^ucation. That off ice reports to the 
Deputy Conmiss loner, Office of Elementary, Secondary, and Continuing 
Education, who in turn. reports to the Executive Deputy Commissioner and 
Commissioner of Education. ( \ 

III. Technicjtl Assistance and Information Dissemination to Districts 

■? . ■ . ■ ■ 

. Local needs . In oyr interviews five local needs were consisterttV 

noted , in the area of bilingual education.^ These were: (a) language 

skills assessment, (b) program (evaluation, (c) materials development, 

(d) education services for LEP students who are haiidl capped, and] (e) 

teacher training. These and other needs are dlscui^ed below In; the 

context of needs wl|ilch the Title VII SEA grant may addryss.o 

J. . * ' ' 

i 
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Needs for which Title VXI grant may coordinate a»jl8tance . In each 
of the following activities, the New York SEA plays a major role: 

, 1* Budget^ and funding strategiias for the time, when federal grant 
phases out— The Bureau conducts several activities that are Intended 
addjress UA needs in this area. First, it keeps LEAs Apprised through 
memoranda and other mttillngs of all. federal and state grant application 
procedures, deadline*, and other requirements.. To support ttiis # 
activity, the SEA miintains current mailing lists of all LEAs enrolling 
LEP students and of cononiiiity organizations 'interested in the > education 
of LEP. students. Secoind, it provides information and assistance to 
private foundations interested in bilingual education and other services 
to LEP students (e.g., the foundation recently established by the Coca 
Cola Compel^ to assist Hispanic 'education) . 

2. Project management — The Bureau conducts one to t^ statewide 
Title VII management conferences annually. Tl|f se conferences; typically 
include sessions on resource management, program evaluation, and other 
topics relevant to local Title VII services. Regipnsl service center 
personnel from the BESCs, now the BEMSCs, attend these sessions and 
dedcribe op{^ortunlcie8 avAilable frotn other organizations* 

Jm3, Instrucdonal ! quality—When requests come in regarding 
instructional improvement, the requests are' routed to appropriate 
language area specialists in the Bureau (e.g., Spanish, Asian languages, 
Haitian-CreolQ, etc.). Asl^pproprlate, requests' are also referred to 
service centers that/ have particular areas of expertise. 

4. Assessment and use of curriculum materials — Language area 
specialists and service ceftcers are also used^ to address these \needs. 



severs are also use^ i 



3. Selection and use of instruments' t^: measure language 
proficiency — The Bur«au coordinates services provided by testing experts 
from the state's Division of Educational Testing who assist on technical 
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matcecs related to student testing. This unit has, for example, 
developed Regents* Competencjr Tests In oiathematlcs and writing In 26 
languages. Despite the SEA's li|H[iou^ expertise, Bureau personnel said 
that local districts ei^eirlttace cont;lnulng needs for high-quality 
language anses^ment Instruments In all languages. V; " 

1, • . 

6. Iwprovemejnt In data gathering— In the New York* SEA, data 
collection from l«EAs Is carried out by the SEA 's research and evaluation 
offices. When LEAs express needs In this area (e.g., in generating 
counts of LEP students), they are referred to the personnel In the 
appropriate state office. 

Other needs . The following were Identified as other expressed 
needs In which the SEA plays an active role:' 

1. Strategies for obtaining federiil funds—As already notecl^, the 
Bureau keeps tEAs apprised of appllcAtllb requirements and deadlines 
through regular oalllngs. 

2. Paperwork for Title VII or stall^e funding— As noted previously, 
the Bureau holds periodic manageiiient..xf6nfisrences at which assistance In 
developing applications Is provld^d^ 



3. Student achievement testing, |leedfli ^assessment, proj^^ 
evaluatioti — As noted earlier, the Bureau often refers requests In thes"^ 
areas to appropriate state offices. Bureau personnel then follo^ up, as 
needed, to determine that adequate help has been provided. «The Bureau 

i 

also, loans testing materials to LEAs for their review* These materials 
are acquired by the Bureau using their Title IV Civil Rights Act grant 
and th^ reviewed by ttui^eau personnel and personnel from the IfEA testing, 
off Ice « - , 

4* Personnel recruitment aiid^ screening—The Bureau does little in 
this area» except to pass along information about Job openings and ^b 
candidates. It performs no formal clearinghouse functions ii^ ^his area. 

/ *■ ■ • ■ ■ 
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5. In-service training— The Bureau provides in-service training 
workshops, (particularly In the use of SEA-developed curricula 
materials. Certain requests, for assistance In this area Co BEMSCs or 
other assisxance providers. 

Other sources of assistance for LEA programs . The chief source of 
assistance is the BEMSC servjUg New York. Several respondents said , 
however, that th^ BEMSC has not been as useful a resource as the BESC 
because it. has rtof been' able to respond to locaL needs in as flexible a 
manner as j was possible under the BESC structure due to contractual 
changes. In addition, the BEMSC codltractor. Hunter College, has not 
wj>rked wlth'bilingual projects outside New York City before this year, 
t '. ■■ 

•a. 

. J The SEA uses the National Origin Desegregation Assistance Center at 
Calumbla Teachers Col].ege £rom tlae to time. 

\' Another source of assistance are the four state-funded technical 
assistance centers on bilingual education that are operated at various 
locations in the state. 

■ f, 

How the SEA^ provides assistance . Using the assistance capacity 
created by the Bureau's large staff and the state's financial con^^^pent 
to bilingual education, the SEA is able to provide a considerable Smount 
of assistance directly to LEAs, without, referring assistance requests to 
intermediate assistance providers. This help is provided through a mix 
of outreach and responJk techniques, including visits to LEAs, con- 
ferenbes, newsUtters, and telephone calls. According to information 
provided by the Bureau, Bureau staff participated in 162 sit* visits- to 
LEAs during the^^ 1983-84 program year. In addition7 seven parent 
conferences were held in locations around the state during this period, 
,and seven LEA tect)nical assistance conferences were held. 

' How the $EA coordinates Assistance with BEMSCs . In the past inany 
of the. conferences held by the Bureau Involved personnel from the 
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various bll4ngu«l-r«lated service centers. Apparently, there has been 
sonewhat iese Involvement by the BEMSC than by its predecessor, the* 
BESC, aa deaicrlbed earlier. 

Dlssenlnltlon. The SEA dlsaeninates -a newsletter three times a 

»; ■' ' ' f' ■" . ■' ■ • 

year to all LEAs In the state enrolling LEP students. The newsletter 

reports on state-level ' events relevant to bilingual education (e.g.., 

implementation of new certification ; requiriments for bilingual 

education, development of Regents' Competency /Testa for speakers of 

languages other than English) and national issuesyjj^.g. , propped 

amendments to title VII). .The newsletter also. typic^Bi? describes one 

1 

or two local bilingual education projects, in the state and describes 
''success stories- of LEP students who have derived significant benefitij 
from their participation in -bilingual education programs. 

The SEA encourages the exchange of information between districts 
through regional and statewide conferences and through the Involvement 
of the BOCESe 

IV. Other SEA Functions / ' 

r / 

Activities that Title VII authorizes SEAs to yoordlnate . In each 
of the following areas, SEAs are authorized to cootdinate the activity, 
as contrasted with coordinating assistance iiy the Activity: 

1. Evaluation— The Bureau is currently developing an evaluation 
guide that will authorijse the collection and 'reporting of loc^l 
evk).^at ion data that can be aggreg^ed at the ^tate level. 

2. Information exchange— The. SEA takes an active role in 
encouraging information exchange among LEAs, as described earlier, 
through conferences, workshops, newsletters, and other matlin|i. 



3. Assessiuht of personnel training needs '-**-The New Y4irlc SEA refers 

K ■ • ' 

mo8t# persons with needs In this area to a service centerf |>r to their 
BOCBS. However, when the state launches^ a new academic f^lnlt la tlve 
relevant to LEP students, such af the state's new ESt curriculum, the 
Bureau sponsors training workshops around the state. ^ 

/ . ■ . . : 

Monitor log . In; tt\e past year, the Bureau conducted 58 pil^Qigram 
review visit* and participated in 39, high school registration vis^Cs. 
The program Ireview visits .ilere conducted chiefly for the purpose x4 
monitoring LEAs* compliance with Chapter 827 and CR Part 154* Iy|' 
* addition, site visitors examined programmatic aspects of bilingual 
services and offered^, suggestions for . technical^ assistance or other 
improvements as neceseary. For districts with Title VII' gvants, site 
visitors also reviewed LEAs' implementation of their Title VII 
programs. Bureau staff said that .the]^ typically review each Title VII 
project in its first year of operation and visit • proJe|:ts periodically 

? thereafter. ^ ' 

■ \ 

in New York, the &A reviews each l^gt) schotfl in the state every 
five years' to assess compliance with state educational and admlnis^ 

'tratlve ^standards. For high schools with significant LEP enrollments, 
Che high school registration office in the SEA arranges for a Bureau 

^staff member to participate ih the team visits to assess Chapter 827 and 
CR Part 154 compliance and for oc^er purposes. In Mew York City, a 
Bureau staff member participates in all high school registration visits^ 

. • • • • . ^ 

.. for >both types of nonitoring visits, Bureau staff report that they 
typically end the visit with an exl^t interview with the LEA suptrrinteh- 
dent; They then -send a letter to^ the, LEA reiterating the main con- 
cl-'usions of the monitoring visi^t and. offering appropriate forms of 
technical assistance. Following the letter* bureau staff generally call 
the LEA to determine whether there are questions , about the Bureau's 
cohclusltuns and' suggestions « In some Instances^ a fdllow^p ^vlsit Is 
conducted later In the year. ' 



Daca gathering . The New York SEA collects data from all districts 
regarding the enrollmjint of LEP students and of students who are members 
of national origin minority groups. Data are also collected on the 
aervlces available to -LEP students. This data collection activity is 
part, of the Basic Education Data System, and It, is implemented by the 
SEA'S Bureau of Educational Data Systems. The BuresG of Bilingua\ 
Education uses these data but has no direct responsibility for 
collecting them. 

Research . The SEA la currently starting up a large in-house study 
of the implementation of 'services to LEP students statewide. To address 
this question, a large sample of LEAs will be visiied to determine how 
their services ta LEP students are bejng Implemented and whether local 
efforts have been effective in improving the Engli|h proficiency and 
academlp achievement of the LEP students. The SEA* s ^search office Is 
directing this study, with assistance provided by the Bureau of 
Bilingual Education. ^ * , 

• Review of Title VII applications pr ior to submission to ED. The 
Bureau has an elaborate system for reviewing and conaenting on Title VII 
applications. The system Includes (a) notification to lEAs of deadlines 
for submission of applications to the SEA and then tb OBEMLA, (b) 
workshops to. assist LEAs in preparing their .applications, (c) systematic 
screening and Veview of applications In Albany, (d) co«iunication of 
suggestions to' applicants .on strengthenlQ^g their applications, and (e) 
receipt of the revised* applications at the same time that they are 
forwarded to OBEMLA. Ust year the Bureau^ received^ 100 applications- for 
review fro J LEAs and Institutions of higher education. , 



Dissemination of Informatio n on bilingual certification require- 
nents . New Yo»k> recently implemented certlf Icatlaa reqwltements in 
bilingual education and in ESL. In its annu*^ conference for Title 
Vll-funded institutions of higher education. Bureau- personnel discussed 

implementation of these requirements, including the new procedures 
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for assessment of the lai^guage proficiency of .teachet candidates. In 

* ' \ ■ ' ' ' 

addlflon^ the Bureau also sent' out seyeral mailings on the new ce^tlfl- 
■ ' ' "i 

cation requlrepents Co a^l LEAs enrolling LEP students. Bureau* staff 

.isembers routinely respond to^ questions eoncemlng bilingual education 

and- ESL certlf Icati^oitv 

V. Perceived Results ^ !?' 



^ -r 

Most and least effective activities . The Bureau^ Chief said that 
the most Important accbopllshment of the Bureau has been Its success In 
achieving what she termed Institutionalized changes on behalf of LEP 
students. Aikong these changes she Included the statewide service 
mandate for LEP students,, (the funding fornila that "aids LEAs enrolling 
LEP students, and the certification requirements. It was Reported that 
the - Bureau has played a^useful role in achieving these statewide 
Improvements. ' 

It , ' . 

,The Bureau has been least effective in its Title VII monitoring, 
according to th<^ interviewee. The Bureau Chief attributes this to the 
lack of authority .given to SEAs under Title VII. Because the SEA has no 
mechttnism to require LEAs to implement changes in their Title VII 
programs, it cannot require LEAs to Improve their programs or even to 
Ifiplement their programs in accordance with theli: applications. 

, Evaluative information: available on activities « The Bureau dde«^ 
not conduct eval^i^^tlons of its own activities. 

VX. Priorities, Treids, and Needs > 

Recent trends . l(ecfnt tretids sre described below under (1} SEA 
activities, ^(2) SEA capacity, (3) technical assistance resources and 
(4) local needs. 
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I. SEA actlvltl«8— The Bureau of Bilingual Education la biconing 
i^ncreaalngly active in integrating tta .initiativea with other offlcea^ <j£- 
Che SEA' and in . pertlclpaCing in activitiea of other parts of the SEA. 
The Bureau Chief sees this coordination as A way of making the needs of 
LEP students wtt^c understood by the larger education system. Over the 
long run, she believes that this technique will help make sjf^ices 
LEP students a higher priority within the educational system as a 
whole. ' " 

^ At preaenCp for example, the Buremi Is working with the Office of 
Educatl^on of Children wlth^ lUtidlcapplng Icondltions to Improve procedures 
for the Identification and aeseesment d£ handicapping conditions among 
LEP students* This Is believed to beVlmportant because of the dual 
probleoui of (a) Inaccurately labeling LER students as handicapped when 
their only problem Is lack of Engllsl^ pra^lclen<^, and (b) falling to 
Identify actual handlcapn |among LEP children beca^<^ of inability to 
conmunlcate wltbl^the child*! ^ A 

The Bureau (and the Executive Deputy Commlaslorier of Education) has 
put a high priority on improving the evaluation of bilingual programs In 
the state. Plans and acdvities to achieve this have Involved the SEA^s 
evaluation office extensiveiy. 

' , • . V ^ 

tin the most ambitious of these coordinated endeavors t New York's 
proposed **actlon plan"* to Improve elementary and secondary education In 
the state woul^ link bilingual education aod foreign language instruc* 
tlon more closely than before. Under certain clrcumstanies , LEP 
students and English-monolingual students wquld ^work together towards 
dual-language proficiency. This npw goal is described in New York as a 
focus on "second-slanguage learrilng? for all students. 

" ■ ' I '■ ■ ■ 

•■ ■ ■ ' i • 

• 2. SEA capacity— SJfA^ capacit| In bilingual education appears to 

h^e remained relaciyely stable in irftcent ,years.« 

/ 

• . • V " . 
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3. Technical assistance resources other than the SEA— In the view 
ot Bureau personnel Interviewed, these resour<e8 have declined with the 
change fro^i BESC grants to .BEM$C contracts. 

4. Local needs— Not surprisingly, respondents varied in their 

•> 

perceptions of treads In local needs. For exiftniple, the Executive Deputy 
ComAss loner stressed the needs of LEP students living in Isolated, 
turfl distrlq^ts. Other . respondents stressed i^) parent education and 
involvement: Jb) services to LEP students who .are handicap|^ed, 
especially the training of teachers to work with suich students; and (c) 
access to high quality curriculum materials, especially at the secondary 
level. ' ■ r 

. Bureau respondents said that l^hey should do more monitoring and 
provide oore direct teclmical asstttance to Title VXI projects. 

Bureau (wrsonnel believe the Title VII SEA grant should permit the 
SEA to exercise greater supervisory authority over "Pitle VII LBA 
grantees. ^^veral mechanisms^ were suggested for achieving this, in- 
cluding (a) aatjiority for the SEA to disapprove Title VII applications, 
and (b) SEA funding authority over ft pdttion of the state's Title VII 

^ LEA funds. Su^h authority would permit the SEA to exercise greater 

"^•leverage to achieve local program Improvement. 

Title Vll-related guidance or assistance that would be helpful . 
Bureau persTonnel report that they work cooperatively with OBEMLA and 
enjoy very good relations with that office. However, they' receive no 
feedback from OBEMLA regarding their annual application or their overall 
- performance. ' ^ - 
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VIRGINIA SEA BILINGUAL EDUCATION .pFltlCE 
I. Background - ' 

I 

Number of LEP. students . Virginia SEA personnel estimate that there 
are 8,370 LEP students in the *State enrollid In grades K*12. An 



estinuited 6SZ of 
enrolled in grades 
largest percentage 



:his total is enrolled in grades K-7, and -"SaZ is 
8-12. Vletnanese Is the language spoken by the 
(23.1%) o£ the state's LEP students, followed by 



Spanish (21%), Korian, C4lBbodlan» and La^tion. Overall, LEP students 
constitute less thjn 1% of Virginia's total student enrollment in grades 

K-12. , : 

• 'i' . *> 

Data on the enrollment of LEP students are based on statewide 
surveys that were conducted in 1981 and 1982. N^though the 1981 and 
1982 surveys were special data-collection if forts, the SEA regularly 
monitors high school enrollments of LEP stt^dents by reviewing annual 
reports of enrollments in ESL courses in grades 9-12, which are reportedj 
to the SEA along with all . other high school, course enrollfl^iiit^^;: . Np. 
analogous procedures exist, howev'fer, for the., reporting of K-^ course 
enrollments. Based on recent trends in high school (enrollments, tl>e 
Associate Director J^or Languages expressed her .hunch that the state's 
total LEP enrollment may have declined slightly since the 1982 survey 
was conducted. . 



Title VII grants in the state . At present there are four Title VII 
grants operating in the stat^ other 'than*: the grant to the SEA:, 



Arlington County Public Schools $ 92,095 Basic gran(| 

35,919 Training gifi 
3 1,5A8 Dean's grant 
93,392 Fellowship program 



George Maeon University 135,919 Training g*ant 

31, 5A8 Dean's grant ' 



"Total Title VII grant funds in Virginia, excluding the SEA grs^nt, are 
$35A,95A. 



0 I * 



Title VII Service ^Caotera . The Title Vll-^ui^ed Bilingual 
Education Multlfun<;tlonAl Support' Center . (BEWSC) serving Virginia Is 
located at GeorgitowttUnl Varsity. Georgetown also operatfi the earlier 
Bilingual Education Service Center (BESC) that served Vltglnla. 

State legislation . Virginia haa no state laws regarding 
educational services to LEP students. Itsi current administrative policy 
I9 described In a nenorandum sent by the Coivnonwealth's Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to all school ^''systems on. February 6, 1981. It 



States: 



It Is laportanl^a.efor all local school hivlsions 
[districts] to respond to the needs of LEF students 
even thoujgb the nambi^ of students may^be small.* 
These students should^ fttentlfled, and a progt^m 
designed to provide instruction for them* Evidence 
must be available to show that these students are 
progressing as they should*^ k variety^ of programs 
in Virginia serve the needs of LEP students*. .ESL \, | 
and bilingual education art vanong the approaches * 
that you olght consider, depending on your local 
circumstances. 



II. Resources of SEA Bilingual Office 

Funding . The Virginia SEA does not Identify funds available 
specifically for state activities on , behalf of UEP students. At our 
request, however, the Associate Director prepared a rough estimate of 
the SEA'S total funding for these state activities. Her estimate Is 
approximately $17,000 for state activities for school year 1983-84. 

With a Title VII grant of $4,72^, the SEA Is thus allocating $12,300 In 

■ • " ' ■ " I ' 

state funds to the operations of the office, excluding personnel 
salaries. The state provides no earmarked funding to LEAs for services 
to LEP^stuientd. . . ' • \ 

* * * . ' ■ ' 

The SEA'S Title VII grant for the 1982-83 school year was $23,596; 
m the 1981-82 sxshool year, the Title VII grant to the state was $9,400. 

90 ■ ■ ;■ ■ ^ ' X 
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According Co th% ^ Asaodat^ Dlractor> tha atata recalvea a soall 
grant under Tltla IV of ;jtiiitt Civil Rlghc^ Act for the. support of one 
apeciallat in ^the area of deaegtilgatlJf of national origin olhorlty/^ 
atudenta. The work of that apeciallat la not , coordinated with the 
actlvltlea of the Office of Foreign tanguagea, ESL, and Slllngual 
Education* 



Spending conatralnta . At ^ preaent there are no conatralnts 
affecting the operatlona of the office. Although a hiring tte^ze is In 
effect^ the freeze (does '^noC' affect .the office becauae It Is already 
staffed at full capacity, according to the respondent. 

■ * , ; . •/ 

Staffing . The office la staffed b/ the thre<|^ persons Interviewed 
and a secretary. The Aasoclata Director estimates that they apend 
approximately lOZ of their time on patter a related to LEP students. 
Thus 9 the state haa 0.3 FTE employee concerned with LEP '^students (as 
derive^ by nultlplyl;pg three professional employees times fOZ time for 

• each). . ''v ^ 

* ' • ' ■ I * i ' 

All three profess^lonal employees* I have academic backgrounds In 
foreign language instruction. All threi alao have long tenures In theo 
SEA (e.g., Cjie 'Aapdclate Director for Languages haa been In the SEA f^ 
23 y^ars and the Supervisors of Foreign Languages for 14 years each). 
Each maintains lup-^o^ate teaching certlflcatea \ln foreign language 
instruction. 



To build staff capacity, the SEA has provided sunoMir leave to ataff 

members fctr relevant coura^work. For example, one Supervlaor oP^Forelgn 

■ 

Languages ri^cently took; summer coutsea In second language acqulaltlon 
and In computer**aaal8ted Inatrtictlon. 

T)ie Office of Foreign Languagea, ESL^. and^^lllngual EdiJ^icatlon Is 
oTgaaLaatlonally placed Lunder the Aaaiatant Superintendent for 

Inatrucjtilon. 
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HI.. Technical Asaistance and Information pisaenination to Districts 

Local haeds . According to, the persona interviewad, the most 
important local needs are related to (a) t)» diversity of langu^s 
spoken by UP student?8 in the state's LEAs, and iS) the (tt^ersed 
location of many .of the state's LEP students, with /toany LEAis/^ttrolling 



small numbers of LEP students * Because of these 



factor^-^ 



districts that enroll LEP students are unable to ci eate full 
LEP students, who speak the same home language.^ For |tj>li reason^ all thp 
staia's LEAs enrolling LEP students, except N^lington, rel^ on ESL 
services rather than bilinguaL edi^ation. Oiir SI^A^vrespond^Ats stated 
that no LEAa in the state except Arlington were eligiW* ^ apply for 
Title VII funds because they lacked the necessary concentration of 
same-language LEP students. (Although not noted by SEA staff, Fairfax 
County also has sufficient concentratibnf of LEP students for bilingual 
classes but lias chosen an ESL approach to their instruction,) 

The ^ack of local Title VII projects in the state means that the 
Virginia SEA implements very ^ few of * the Title VII activities that it Is 
authorized to carry out. For ^he past several years, its main Title VII 
activity has been an annual conference on bilingual education and ESL 
attended by LEA and nonpublic school representatives, university and 
Title VII service center personnel, and parents; this conference is 
described in subsetjuent sections of this report. The SEA has also 
supported the development of certain matetials identified as being 
needed by' LEAau in the state. . For example, in 1983, it commissioned the 
development and publication of A <;uide for Educators of Viet namese LEP 
Students (Harold Chu,^eorge Mason University). Thia publictftion 
appears to be of high quality and has reportedly t)een widely used, 
throughbut the state. - , ■ 

In additionV the SEA is active fn helping LEAs identify sources of 
help and information related to /bilingual education and ESL instruntion. 
These services are provided in an ongoing, Informal fashion, mainly 



• • • V . ■ . . . ■ >i 

through regular ttlephoM contacts with }^ personnel responsible for 
services to LEP students. 



The SEX Is able to Identify local needs for ^rvlces to LEP 
students through regular contact with LEA personnel and through Che 
process for developing the agenda * of the annual bilingual /ESL 
conference. Several isonths btfore each year's conference, the SEA 
convenes a plannlttg cpmlttee whose task Is to ldent;Lfy areas In which 
technical assistance sesslona are' needed. The^ comlttee Is made up of 
LEA and ^nonpublic school personnel from I around the state who work with 
LEP students . and university personnel Involved In. ESL and bilingual 
teacher ttaln4pig programs. For the March, 1984 conf €|irence , the 
following tonics were Identified by this gloup as Important: . ' 

e special education neels of LEP students; 

e teacher training for services to LEP ^udents who/ are handl- 
y " capped; v 

e ESL teaching techniques for use with adjuilts; 

e assesament of ESL. materials; 

e entry and exit proceduaU^for ESL students; and 

e use of microcomputers in ESL and bilingual. education. 

9 

Woirkshop amissions on each of these topics were then planned for the 
conference and subsequently carried out. 

r 

Needs for which t he; SEA nay coordinate asal.tance . The Virginiar 

I ' . ' . I * . 

sea's work >tn areas such aa budget strategies, project manf gement , 
instructional quality, curriculum, afid' language proficiency testing is 
limited due to (a) there being' only one Title VII district in the state, 
and (b) the fact that the SEA bilingual staff members do not consider 
themselves to be bilingual education experts. (All three ar. experts in 
foreign language inttruccion.) Th. Title VII director in Arllri^on, 
said that she doesn't rely on the SEA staff for assistance' on any 
' matters related tg the delivery of bilingual, education sfrvlces because 



8h« la ao dose to other apurces of assistance (Including the Georgettown 
BEMSC, Ceorge Masbn Unlvelrsity, and the National cieerlngh<iu^e for 
Bilingual Educatloh). She* said, that the SEA had nevertheless been 
helpful and Interested In the Arllngt9ti program and. had, for jfixample^^ 
set up opportunltlea for personnel from other Virginia LEAs to vlitc^f^^ 
Arlington and observe their Instructional programs for l^P students. 

From Its contact with non-Title VII districts the SEA reports local 
needs for Improved measurement of student language skills, jwth for 
placement and assessment purposes. This need Is felt primarily in 
languages other than Spanish. When LEAs contact the SEA to express 
needs' In thlff area, ^the.^ SEA generally puts them, l|f touch With either 
Arlington County or Palrfjix CoUnty LEAs or the Georgetown BEMSC. 

Other needs: the' Virginia SEA's activities related to federal 
funding are minimal because there are nd LEAs In the state with 
sufficient concentrations of LEP students to' apply fof Title VII funds, 
except Arlington and Fairfax Counties. 

The annual conference provides opportunities for LEAs to learn 
about new approaches for ih-servlce training of ESL staff. These new 
approaches come from other LEAs and from universities (especially Georg? 
Mason University) thatj are. involved In ESt and bilingual services. 

i • ■ ■ 

] • ■ 

■ Sources of assistance. SEA personnel said that the Georgetown BESC 

had been the main source to which they had directed LEAs In need of 
technical assistance. However, they hive not bebn able to make the same 
use of the BEMSC (even though It Is staffed with the -same persons). 
They* said that, from their perspective, the transltldftyfrom BESC grants 
et> BEMSC contracts had creatti(d much more "red tape 'yand , had curtailed 
the service >senter! stability* to respond to local /eeds In a flexible 
manner • . 
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SEA\8Ca£f s«ld they rarely used se^vlcef} available fron the Leslie 
College ED^AC. * They said chat ocher sources, such as Georgecown and 
NCBE, uelre usei^ In'stead . 




How ♦ the * SE^ pro^des assistance . The Virginia SKA provides 
ncq primari'l:^ through its annual bilingual education/ESL 
nce^and* through its publications*! For the 1984 conference, 25 
13 institutions of higher education, and 5 private 
'agencies sent representatives to the two-day series of 
and meetings. A total of 240 persons participated in the 




The - SEA\, conducts very few '^te visits to assist or review 
Ungual/BSL {ii^ro-jects. Although they Intend/ to visit five or six LEAs 
pjit yea^, they Wd not visited any during tht 1983-84 school year up to 
the tioiB of our February visit. They have not visited the ^ Arlington 
County • project* five or six" years. In their travels throughout the 
s-tace in coniM^ti,on With foreign-language instruction, however, tW 
soibetimes speW |part pf : their visitatioi^ tine discussing LEP-relate^ 
problems' and ppog|tauD08 ylth adninistratprs. On several occasions the ^EA 
has also proi/ldJd financial assistanc^i to Arlington County for the 
development of culrrlculum-related materials. 

. ■ •■ • 1- 



How the SEA ^coordinates assistance . 



The Virginia- SEA pisrsonnel 
stated their belief that the annual conference has been ^fective in 
building an active network among LEAs, universities-, and service 
centers. Through this network, LEAs leatn Who can provide various types 
of help. ,The Arlington Title VII Program Director confirmed to us that 
the conference has been effective In •'t.hift way. 



The Title VII ^^Dlrector also reported that the Virginia SEA had 
facilitated her ef f (^(ss to obtain teohnlcal . assistance by paying her 
registration fees to iniaitlonal conferences, such as those of the National 
Association fQr Bilinsgiiial Education and ^J^rm^onBl association for 
Teachers of English aft a Second Language. 
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Dlasemlnatlon of Information . The SEA does not send out a 
Aews letter oa bilingual *ducatlon/ESL. It sends a memo to all school 
systems each year extending Invitations t* \t*** annual blllngual/ESL 
conference. 



IV. Other SEA Ft^nctlons 



Actlvltlea that Title VII authorize s SEAs to Coordinate . The 
following four- activities were mentionfe^dJy the SEA personnel Inter- 
vlevxedf / ^jjj^ • / 



1. ' Evaluation— SEA personnel'^ noted this as an area of local need, 
ilowever, It Is not being expllc/tly addressed by the SEA. 

2. Infojrmation exchange/-thij area Is addressed through the annual 
conference, publications, and reg^ar contact with LEA personnel. 

^ 3. Selection and/ use of Instruments to measure language 

proficiency — thl« area As not addressed directly by ^kk staff. LEAs 
having queltions or prbblems in this area are referred to the Georgetown 
BEASC and to Arllngtj^ and Fairfax County LEAs. 

^'4. Assessment of personnel, training needs — this" area is not 
addressed directly by SEA staff. LEAs having questions or problems in 
4111^ this area are referred to the Georgetown BEMSC. 

" Monitoring > The SEA does not conduct, any monitoring related to 
Title VII grants to LEAs or Institutions of higher education. 

. Data gathering . The SEA's activities in this are^ are described on 
the first page of this case study report. 

Review of Title. VII applications . The SEA sees Its review of 
Arlington's Title VII applications as an opportunity to fa<;llltate Title 
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VII funding for Arlington. The Title VI^ Prograjp/Dir^ctor confirmed, 
that view. / t 

% 

Disaeminatlon of bilingual teacher . cer tification requirements. 
Virginia has ESL certification requirements but no requirements for 
bilingual certification. The ESL requirements have bean in place sinj 
1982 and have been widely disseminated in the state. 



V. Perceived Results 

Most and least effective activities . SEA personnel jOldge the^r 
most effective activity to be the annual conference. They ^Iso 
expressed the belief that their SEA-sponsored publicatibns had been/ very 
effective. They judge their ^ small • resource library on bilingual 
education/ESL to be their lea^t effective service. However , /because 
virtually no resources go into the operation or maintenance of the 
library, there has been no mSed to eliminate it. (Items in ^e' library 
are donated by publishers, /ervice centers, etc.) 



ERIC 



Evaluative informat^/on on activities . The SEA asky all partic- 
ipants in the annual conference to complete evaluation/ forms oh the 
conference. The form iska for information on most and Aeast effectiye 
parts o£. the conference and suggestions for future co/nferences . The 
completed forms are then analysed to develop a sutasary Evaluation, which 
is used by the conference planning comjBittee in <Msigitrf^"*«iie next 
year's conference./ 

f A * review the 1983 conference evafuatifl/n suunary and 1984 

Xronce agenda revealed that the latter did, itf fact, respond to many 
suggistions m/de regarding the 1983 conference, 

In addition, the SEA includes an evaluation form with all publica- 
tions that it. sends out When returned, tlyfese forms are reviewed and 
kept on file. . 
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VI. Priorities, Trends* and Needs 

Recen t trends . SEA activities under Title VII have changed 
relatively little in recent years. During years when the SEA Title' VII 
grant has been larger, the 3EA- has used its added resources to'dls- 
senlnate i^nforvatldnAl-^materlals to ESL and bilingual educators around 
the state, .Those activities have been dropped during years when the 
Title VII grant waa small, the SEA does not foresee any changes in its 

activit^ies for the next several years. 

>■■"'■ ^ ■ / 

As /seen iii th'15 long tenures of the SEA bilingual/ESL staff,, there 

has been no major change in SEA capacity in a number of^ years » except 

• 

that obtained as the current SEA staff become more skilled and 
^J:nbwledgeable in bilingual/ESL services^ The SpA staff anticipate no 
major change in their overall capacity in i^he immediate future/ 

With the change from BESCs td BEMSCs, SEA personnel perceive a 
significant reduction in the technical assistance resources avaj-lable in, 
the s^te. This change is believed to result from the loss of flexi- 
bility that existed under the BESC grant structure. SEA personnel 
expressej) their regret regarding this change and s^id it would impede 
LEAfl' ability to address unexpected difficulty in their provision of 
bilingual/ESL services. ^ 

Needs . The SEA sees the largest new local needs as those imposed 
by the influx of illiterate Inmigrants into the state's ^LKAs^ The nee^s 
of these studeiits are different fyom and generally greatei; than, those j(f 
foreign students who arrive in U.S. schools with reading and wrUtln^ 
abilities in their home languages. Although iK>st\of these students 
ent^ering theOtate enroll in Northern Virginia's jLEAs, a few enroll in 
other Virginia LEAS. 

The only acAvity that the respondents thought the SEA should do 
more, of was to imfirove the SEA's ability to linic LEAs witfi assistance 



providers such as Che BEMSC. The factor impeding Che SEA's current 
ability to do this Is Che contractuaX llmicatlons on the BEMSC's ability 
to respond to LEA and SEA requests. . . 

Title Vll-relaced guidance or assiscance that would be helpful . 
The SEA Assoclace Director for Languages expressed an Incerest, In 
receiving earlier notice, of OBEMLA-sponsdred meetings for SEA perso^tinel^ 
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Nm |t)jfa of LEP students . According to SEA personnel the total, 

number j^f LEP students presently stands at 12,000. This number is 

rising j^teadily. 

' 'd " " 

• .t * 

Thk number of LEP students la derived from monthly counts that LEAs 
are re;^uired to submit to the, SEA. However, the staters method of 
f«ndink| LEAs that provide services^ to/LEPs is a significant factor in- 
f luenqfng *LEP counts. Between 1979, when the state blJtingual education 
leglsli^'tion wa^ enacted, and 1981 LEAs were relmbursecl on a per-^LEP 
basid^^^^In 1981, the state opted for block grants, thereby reducing the 
incentive for LEAs to identify and keep accurate counts of LEP students. 
It waif estimated by SEA bil^ingual , staff that as many as 4,000 LEP 
students may not have been Identified due to this loss of incentive. 

- Per-pupii expenditures fqr participants in bilingual education 
programs were targeted at $400 prior to initiation of the block grant 
prp^ram. In actuality, they were usually somewhat lower than that. 
Under the block grant progra^n, LEAs had the flexibility to use their 
funds as they saw flt^. Becausfi of an Influx of refugees, some districts 
opted, for using their granfs for purposes other than for bilingual 
education. Currently, the st^tfs is under a court order to fund basic 
education programs ''fully and adequately.** This ruling has forced 
bilingual education out of the block grant program and into reinstate- 
ment as a categorical program. While no official statement has been 
Issued as to what would constitute full and adequate funding of 
bilingual education programs, current legislative thinking was reported 
to center on the figure of $350 per pupil. • 

In acadefcaic year 1984-85,' the state will return to the old re- 
. Lmbursement system, and It is anticipated that the LEP count will rise 
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substantially. Of atgnificance will be the added technical aaflstance 
requirements to LEAs that this will imply. 



Number and^^ount of state grants . In school year 1983-84 
Washington's SEA Bilingual Education Office received $50,274 under the 
Title VII SEA Projects for Coordinating technical Assistance Program. 
This fivgure represents approximatly 4.85Z of the total amount of Title 
VII funding received by thft state through a fellowship grant to the 
Univer8ity\f Washington, a Dean's Grant to Washington State University, 
six Basic Title VII grants to LEAs, and one LEA Demonstration grant. In 
-school year 1982-83 the SEA grant was $70,954, and in 1981-82 the amount 
totaled $75,140. 

■ ^> • ' , •• " 

Service Cgnters. The SEA coordinates technical assistance with^ 
other Title Vll-funded, support agencies. The BEHSC that currently 
serves Washington is located in Portland, Oregon. A National Indian 
Bilingual Center located at ' Arizona State University also serves 
Washington, as well as the other 49 states and territories. Previously, 
two BESCs provided technical assistaiice to Washingtonr-one located at 
the University of Washington in Seattle and the otfher headquartered in 
Tacoma. ; 

State legislation . In 1979, Washington enacted bilingual education 
legislation which mandates that services be provided to all limited- 
English-proficient students. The type of bilingual education program 
that is specified is a transitional program with an E8L component. 
Yearly evaluations of students are xequired and entry and exit criteria 
are s^cified. Parental involvement is optional under Washington's 
-bilingual education legislation. 

II, Resources of the SEA Bilingual Education Office 

i 

The SEA'S $50,274 Title VII gr^nt pays for two-thirds of the 
salaries of the Bilingual Education Program Director and a secretary. 
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The Bilingual Education prograQ Office benefits from the expertise and 
services of a bilingual consultant that funded through Title IV of 
the civil Rights Act', In addition, services for LEP stud<mts are coor-' 
dinated with the Equity Education Section. According to SEA personnel, 
resources for bilingual education that supplement state funding come 
from (a) the Migrant Education Section; (b)' Chapter 2 which allocates 5X 
of its funds for bilingual education; and (c) Vocational Education. No 
H^ntormation was available regarding the. amdutt of Chapter / I money 
designated for bilingual education. While iX of Chu^Jflj^loney is ^ 
generated by a state's 1.EP student dount, districts are^ro^required to 
spend this m^ney on LEP services. 

Spending constraints . The state imposed a hiring freeze on the SEA 
in 1980-81. Because of this, the State. Bilingual Education Office is 
currently understaffed by one professional PTE. No solution to this 
problem Is seen in t^ia hear future,, and since the state is returning to 
reimbursement rather ^^than block grants as a means of disbursing st^te 
biliagual education funds, it is expected that requests f orYtechnlcal 
assistance will Increaaiei The SEA bilingual education director favors 
the reimbursement systeni^ because more students will be served. However, 
^he Is aware that no funds^ were set aslcfe by the state for adialnlst ration 
of the program. 

f 

Staffing . As 'mentioned in a previous section, the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Ofl^e staff corisists. of the director and one full-^time secretary. 
The director, who holds an M.A. in Foreign Language Teaching, has been 
^4fc^.SEA bilingual education director for eight years, and Is bilingual 
'in Spanish and English. He has taught Spanish, French, and Latin in 
this country, and ESL in Peru while on a Fulbright grant. 



The office is assisted by a bil,ingual consultant, paid entirely 
through Title IV of the Civil Rights Act. The bilingual consultant has 
a Ph«D., speaks English and Spanish » and has a working knowledge of 
Filipino and Tagalog. He is an experienced teacher and administrator.'^ 
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"The bilingual education office stresses staff development and/ 
encourages people to attend conferences and workshops whenever possible. 
The office sponsors a language and culture workshop once ^a year to 
acquaint state employees with current social issues affecting their 
areas of responsibility. Topics covered in these workshops .have 
Included minority learning styles, Pacific Rim Country information. 
Refugee Culture information. Stereotypes, ank a variety of topics 
dealing with political issues in the third world. The office also 
favors global education and is hoping the legislature will pass a bill, 
presently under consideration, making., it part of the state-adopted 
curriculum. 

The State Bilingual Education Office is orgaaizationally placed 
under the Office of Multicultural/Equity Education, which is under t^he 
Division of Instructional Programs and Services. The director is 
satisfied with his office's organizational placement and feels the 
functions of his office are articulated with other departments. He also 
feels he receives^ the adminiatrative support he needs to functloh well., 

111. Technical Assistance and Information Dlssemltiatlon 

The telephone is the most commonly used channel for disisemlnation 
of information. In th6 past the State Bilingual Education Office used 
to produce a newsletter which was well received^ Its publication was 
'discontinued, however, in compliance with a state mandate. Now the 
Bilingual Education Office relies on contact people for information 
dissemination at each of the 115 LEAs that have a state or federal 
bilingual education program. Communication with these individuals is 
usually via memo. There is currently a state-supported "general educa- 
tion" newspaper which has a readership of 75,000. its utility as a 
vehicle for bilingual education information dissemination is limited, 
however, because it is too broadly focused. In sum, the. methods used 
for dissemination of information, in aggregate, are adequate, if not 
ideal. Program people feel that" a focused bilingual education 
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newsletter would help them coimminicate with educators and administrators 
not directly lavdlved In bilingual education* 

Local needs . When asked about specific needs of LEA8,.the director 
and the bilingual consultant both cited the tremendous shortage of 
qualified teaching personn^ ' Although LEAs , are . said to recruit 
vigorously, not enough teaching personnel can be found in many of the 
languages spoken by recent immigrants and refugees. 

The director of bilingual education fbr the state of Washington 
brought up an argument that has been voiced elsewhere as well. »He noted 
that the present administration Is strongly advocating the notion of 
capacity building through OBEMLA. The idea that one three-year grant 
should suffice, however, fails to take i^ito consideration a number of 
realities such as transiency . of teachers and other professional 
educators. It also overlooks the westward movement of refugees and 
Immigrants who were originally placed in the East, Midwest, and South. 
It also ignores the crisis that arises when even one family with school- 
age children arrives in an LEA that has not previously encounteted 
students of the same language group. Each of these situations, the 
director pointed out, is exacerbated by policy decisions at the federal 
level that cause disruption in services. the recent change from BESCs 
to BEMSCs is a case in point.. 

' — ■ » 
The director also voiced a need for research and the <^velopment of 
classroom materials in several Asian languages, particularly Hmong. He 
also felt that bilingual special education represented an important 
problem area in which almost nothing has been done t4 date." There Is a 
need for trained personnel to diagnose problems, for ]Lhe development of 
appropriate test instruments to conduct the diagnosis, and a n^#ed for 
trained special education teachers to' teach LEP students," At present 
the state's legislation requires that chlldreft- eligible receive 
special education services be identified with a variety of tests. But 
there are no known tests or qualified translators In many of the 
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students* languages* Thus, many students are not identified^ and, 

consequently, not served. A similar problem exists in t^e area of 

bilingual education for gifted students. 

% 

In general, the director of the Bilingual Education Office noted 
that there was a ne^d to provide technical assistance different from 
that which was provided in earlier years. While staff turnover in the 
LEAs perpetuates a need for workshops on basic bilingual education 
topics, there is an increasing but as yet unmet: need to cover more 
sophisticated problem areas such as health, rape prevention, vocational 
education, and computer^assisted. instruction as well. Some districts 
are quite experienced in providing basic bilingual education sejrvices, 
Ibut their ne^ds are now more advanced; the Bilingual Education Office 
needs to coordinate technical assistance in these new area^. 

The SEA identified equity problems, not only^ across languages but 
among LEAs. Some LEAs have much higher per-pupil' expenditures thofi 
others and utilize more resources. 'Th^ more affluent districts are thus 
in a position to provide more sophisticated services to LEP students but 
lack the technical expertise . to do so. This situation, highlights once 
again £he heed ^r^ at least -one more staff person In the * Bilingual 
Education Office to provide /additional technical assistance, 

» \ 

The needs mentioned above were ^derived from informal needs 
assessment conducted by the SEA via ^frequent contact with the field. 
The BEMSC presently in Portland, Oregon will be conducting a thorough 
formal needs assessment. 

Ne'iftds . for which the SEA may co ordina te assistance . The SEA 
provides awareness workshops Informing LEAs that Title VII resources are 

available to meet the needs of LEP students!. It also provides technical 

♦ ■ 

assistance in proposal writing. Each year, the SEA provides two bilin- 
gual education awareness workshops, one in the eastern ^part of the state 
and one in the western part of the state. Despite thttse work9hbp8, the 

■ \ 
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number of LEAs that actually request assistance in proposal .writing is 
smalU Bilingual Education Office/ staff presume that thts situation 
stems from the fact that OBEMLA discourages multiples-language p]|ograms , 
precisely the, type needed in many Washington LEAs^ Those LEAs 
presumably ^eel that it would not- be Worth the effort to write a 
proposal having only a slim chance o£ being funded* 

m 

Evaluation. Both the director of the Bilingual Education Office 
and Che bilingual constant said that testing and evaluation are the 
areas in which they have the least expertise. Consequently they provide 
little technical assistance in evaluation. Although there are efforts 
to Initiate a statewide evaluation system. It is not seen as. a realistic . 
goal for the near future* 

.1 ' . \> 

1 ^ ' 

Project management and instruction ^ According to ^EA personnel, 

the Bilingual Education Of f ice asdlsts^ in areas suchg^o? instruction, 

management, materials development and materials selj^ction* "For ekample^ 

the SEA has developed approximately 67 resource materials in many 

languages and under a variety of topics^ The SEA responds to requests 

for mateVials from LEAs and even other SEASe ^ When the SEA is it9eU 

unable to provide the requested assistance. It places the requesting LEA 

in touch with other LEAs or support services that can provide the 

assistance (eege, the NCBE and Che BEMSC). 

\ Sources of assiscanco e Washingcon SEA personnel reporc chac 
cooperation among SEAs* was good* California was singled out as being 
very helpful In concrete ways , while New York was singled out for 
political leadership. .The Texas ^EA was also mentioned as being 
helpful, ^ was the EDAC in Dallas, Texas. Louisiana's SEA as well as 
;the Service Center In Massachusetts Were also credited for assistance 
i;endered. 

< ■ ■■ 

The EDAC serving the Washington area was not seen as particularly 
\helpful nor was the Indian Center located in Arizona. This latter 
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center, *it was said, would not be able to meet the needs of frhe ^EA, 
because of geographical constraints as 'well as the vast heterogeneity' 'of 
Indian populations. The needs are too many and too varied. , It was,' 
pointed out that xfie needs of the Indians do not fit the bilingual 
education mold since most are fluent English speakers. 

\ 

The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education was viewed as' 
helpful, particularly specialized resource "packages.,** e.g.., bilin- 
gual vocational* education. The Kansas Refugee Center was identified as 
useful, especially for materials on certain subjects like adult ESL or: 
ESL for elementary education. The NODAC was. also mentioned as being 
helpful.* . 

Some problems with the operational procedure of the BEMSC in 
Portland, Oregon, were noted. Althpugh the^ staff of this center is held 
in high regard, . the services provided have been restricted because ^ 
the , new contractual arrangement. Under the new isystem, if unforeseen 
neeMs arise, a contract modification 'must be negotiiated before services 
■can be provided. The kind of flexibility afforded by the previous 
system enabled the service centers to be more responsive. According to 
the* people interviewed, the BEMSC 's activities have been reduced in 
number and scope, jhere is hope that this will change since BEMSCs are 
in their first, ye^ of operationv However, there ate structural apd 
administrative matters that could restrict the role BEMSCs will play. 

Locally, the SEA seeks assistance from local colleges and 
universities in areas such as research and evaluation. IHEs are also a 
good source for specialized consultants in a variety of fields and 
topics. Additionally, the . SEA has good rapport and credibility with 
various , local ethnic organizations. A reason mentioned for the good 
working relationship was the fact that' t.he iSEA has conmon interests with 
these organizations — particularly the Coianission on Asian American 
Affairs, the Hispanic Affairs Commission, and the Cocottisslon for Indian 
Affairs. * , ' 



How the SEA4>rovide8 assistance . The SEA relies heavily 'on the use 
of the telephone for technical asdistance, and LEAs and the SEA have 
access to a Watts lipe for thi* purpose. LEAs that have a state, 
bilingual program are visited at least once each ^ year while Title VII 
'jprogriins are '>(i8ited twice. Since ';,tHe state's educational system is 
rdlvidfttl^lnto nine educational' service districts (BSD), the director has 

r- ■ .. . 

an efficient coominlcatlon system, with contact ♦ people in all ESDs that 
Kave bilingual education programs. ^ 

^ sThe SEA also prdvides assistance through workshops and conferences; 
SEA personnel reported that such activities are well attended by LEA 
personnel* Workshops have been provided in testing and assessment for 
Identification of project students; new state legal requirements, ESL 
teachi^ techniques; and exposu^ to the values, educational background, 
^and learning styles of new refugees. 

■i • ■ 

The SEA encourages LEAs to exchange Information and often acts as • 
broker between two or .more LEAs. Each year (except this one) LEAs 
having bilingual education programs organize a leadership conference to 
exchange information. This year, the BEWSC will host a /similar 
conference for LEAs. • 

■ ■ • 4* 

III. Other SEA Functions • 

/ 

Activities that;. Title VII Authorizes the SEA to Coordinate /' 

Evaluation and assessment . It wa^ mentioned earlier that the SEA 
sees Itself as lacking expertise in the area of evaluation and assess- 
ment. Therefore, the SEA usually directs LEAs requesting technical 
assistance to the BEMSC or to universitills . The director mentioned that 
the assistance In evaluation usually provided through Title VII Is not 
enough. . Merely presenting evaluation ^models to LEAs without specif Ic 
guidelines and direct technical assistance Is insufficient. It was^sald 
that much m^r6 effort and guidance is needed from OBEt<LA in this area. 

107 



Data gathering and re8ear<ih .. The SEA conducts very llmlled data 
gathering activities; no -rasearch Is presently being conducted. This Is 
due to the limited resources of' the office and not to a lack of need for 
these aptivltles. Research done ih recent years has included a follow- 
up of bilingual high school gx^aduates. The findings of this research 
concluded that a dlsproportionatp number of bilingual students were 
being p^acecl In remedial courses In community colleges. * 

Reviev of Title VII appUcatlonS e Another activity in which the 
SEA Is engaged is reviewing t* applications of LEAs who apply for Title 
VII fundse This is a routine activity despite the fact that deadlines^ - 
'imposed by the federal government cause some scheduling hardshiiM at 
times, A recent Inspector General audit criticized, the SEA for not 
providing OBEMLA with written evaluations of the applications that were 
reviewed, fhe state, and now OBEMLA, have 1a>nceded- that the- auditors 
were wrong in expecting states to provide such ^information to the 
federal government, however. This is not a requirement according to the 
regulations governing SEA Title VII gtant^, 
• 

V. Pejrceived. Results i • ' 

" • < * - . " 

Most and . least effect ive activities . According to the 

'■ • 

interviewees, the regislative efforts undertaken by the SEA during the© 

1976-79 period were 1^ moat si^^iif leant contribution,. Bilingual 

education in the stasj of Washington has been institutionalized because 

of a state mandate. This has led to bilingual education being an 

integral part of the state's curriculum, with a state offi/:e to oversee 

its opej-atlon. • • ' 

Other perceived results of the SEA's abilities ' include a plan for 
coordination of technical assistance, a resource library which includes 
many resource materials available to LEAs free of charge, and the 
technical assistance provided to refugee programs. 
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The SEA sees Itself .'as being least effective, in providing 
specialized technical assistiance to LEAs^ At^times geography works, 
against the office's efforts sihte staff are' unable to provide workshops 
for longer than one-half day to onb day. The BEMSC.is not seen «| the 
solution to this problem because of the cijntr^ctual constraints 
wintioned earlier and because of the difference in perceived need". For 
example, .the LEAs and'^the SEA have i/lenti^ed special education iju a 
need but^he BE^SC may not hkve the dcpertise or resources to assist in 
this area. ' . • 

Another related problem is having to ^be a generallst in ptovlding 
technical assistance since thei^^ a ro, many* areas of need. The State 
Bilingual Education Office only has one full-time prof sessional s^^aff 
persjon a^hough it uses a consultant from the refugee program^ >a8 
mentioned ^atlier. Although^both are quite competent^ their areas 6f ' 
expertise do not encompass all t^ needs of the 115 LEAs that have .state 
or .federal bilfngtial education programs as well as those of LEAs^ with 
LEP stiidents but no program. The types of technical assistance 
requested by this latter group T can ,be especially diverse including 
hygiene, cultural matters, or siLmply explaining the UeS. educational 
system to ntfeb^refugeese ■ ^ 

IV. Priorities, .Trends, and Needs ' , ♦ 

Trends . The characteristics of Washington's student population has 
been changing dramatically in recent years. It w«s pointed out that of 
the state's 300 LEAs, only 12 have no minorities now, as opposed to 175 
In 1970. IJlie state has 8,000 refugees enrolled in schools, an increase 
of 1,400 from 1981. The Asian student pepulation has increased by 93Z 
in the i^jSt to 'year|, and the Hispanic sjfudent population Is increasing 
at a rate of. about 3Z a year. . . 

■ , The . changes in student body composition represent different 

needs, tl^e r)ft by requiring specialised administrators who can respond ta 



th« assiatance needed. The SEA ha* been attempting . to keep pace with 
this change. 

Ptloritlea . Much. '#ilB ' been donp.to build capacity anong UAs, but 
leas restrictive policies. are needed from OBEMLA. The SEA's impression 
la that OBEMLA's notion of capacity building is not well informed. 
Placing, a three-year limit on L^A grants may not- be reasonable if the 
LEA has undergone changed in ita^ student body composition. Such changes 
are likely to require additional and prolonged aasistance.. Making prior 
grantees . ineligible for Title VII grants iat also unreasonable if 
districts demonstrate dramatic chatfiges. 

W hat the SEA 8h6uld do morb of . When Jlled what the SEA should do 
^more of, the Interviewee sAld *that more data collection should be 
*andertaken» e.g., student dropout issue. It was said that this activity 

coi^Ld be greatly improved with the aid of new technological innovations 

(e.g. , ^computers). " , 
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The dissemination of information could be improved if the SEA were 
to reinstate the use of a newsletter. SEA personnel stated that LEA 
8upetintendents,.count3!e4fcor8, and oth^^ or resource people 

should be informed about the changing needs and the resources available 
to them. The education newspaper presently being used for this purpose 



is. not enough. 



What thei SEA should do less '^of a When ^Aked what the SEA should do 
less of, it was said that the SEA should do less hand-holding. That iA, 
it should focus more on real problems and providing lasting solutions. 
In other words, the SEA would like to ptovide itore service to losticu- 
tionalize ^change and to build capacity. They saw this aa 'a ^ay of 
utilizing their time mote efficiently. 

' • « . IK 

Guidance or assistance from OBEMLA a The SEA feels it needs more 
direction from OBEMLA regarding programs for Native Americans. ^nce 



there is emphaais in bilingual education to uae t^e student's non- 
Engllah language for instructional puirppaes, education for the Native 
American is consequently piirplexing! fo many educators. Also, for the 
sane reason, It is lelt.. that proportionally fewer Indian programs are. 
funded by Title VH. 

Conmunlcatlon with OBEMLA in general was Judged to be good^ and 
some OBkMLA staff members were seen as very helpful* However, OBEMLA as 
a whole was perceived as avoiding dealing hea^-on with some problems 
affecting the entire field of bilingual eiGcation, For example, 
definitive policy decisions and guidelines we*, thought to be needed in 
the area of bilingual education evaluation. Native American bilingual 
education was seen as another issue requiring OBEMLA* s leadership • The 
issue of monitoring was also thought to be vague. More responsibl^lity , 
guidelines, and resources would be welcomiid. It was felt thut ft^rther 
clarification Is needed, delineating areas of responsibility for jBEMSC 
and SEAs* Finally, it was said that at times SEA's priorities and 
OBEMLA^s priorities are not the same. This should be realized and 
sufficient latitude should be allowed to accommodate each other's heeds* 
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WISCONSIN SEA BILINGUAL EDUCATION OFFICE 



I, Background 

Number of LEF atudenta . According to a 1983 census undertaken by 
the Department of Fubllc Instruction, Wisconsin had 6,4'37 llmlted- 
Engllsh-proflcient students <K through 12) representing 62 language 
groups. The four largest language groups are the Hispanics (3,406), thfe 
Hmongs (1,010), the 'Laotians (807) , and the|^ Vietnamese (336). 

Title VII grants in the state . The four LEAs In Wisconsin that 
received Title VII grants in 1982^^83 were Keshena, Oneida ,n Sheboygan, 
and Madison. In 1983-84, Watertown began a threeryear Titlj*, VII grant 
while Madison was no longer funded, having completed its j third year of 
program participation in 1982-83. The other three sites con^ntiied their 

Title VII grants. 

■\- 

The SEA received a Title VII grant of $22,639 in 1982-83 to coor- 
dinate%technical ^^tance to the LEAs. The 1982 grant was $29,438^'i^ 
The 1983 fiscal year was also in the final year of a three-year Title 
VII grant to train SEA staff "regarding the linguistic and cultural 
characteristics of LEP students in Wisconsin and to familiazjlze them 
with the types of educational programs which are most suitable to serve 
such students." This grant provided $35,000 for 1983-84. 

Title vil service centers . In coordinating technical assistance to 
the LEAs, Bilingual Program personnel in the Wisconsin SEA have wrked 
closely with the Bilingual Education Multifunctional Support Center 
(BEMSC) In Arlington Heights, Illinois. This is basically the samd 
organization that served Wisconsin earlier as a Bilingual Education 
Service Center (BESC). The Wisconsin office also works cooperatively 
with the Mid-West National Origin Desegregation Assistance Center at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
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State legislation . Wisconsiy's bilingual education legislation w^s 
enacted in 1976. it requires thit any school which has 10 or more LEP/ 
students representing a single laAguage group in. grades K through threi 
or 20 or more in either gradeis fouA through eight or nine through twe|ve 
provide a transitional bilingual education program to those ' students 
using a state-licensed bilingual ti^acher. The law also requires thatf, 
bilingual counselors be made avalla|ile at the high school level. ThA 
bilingual education teacher licensiiig rrfquirements include proficiency 
In both English and the target language and \24 semester credits beyond 
the regular Wisconsin teaching license. Thii;. coursework must include 
Study of bilingual education theory, methods, lad tnodels as well as of 
the target culture, | ^ • 

The leglslatlViff mandate requiring the use of licensed bilingual 
teachers cannot aj^ways be met because qualified teachers with the 
appropriate language background "simply do not e^lst— at' least ^ in the 
required numbers. The problem is exacerbated by the fact that IHEs in 
the state do not offer bilingual teacher training t)rogram8 in several of 
the needed languages. Hmong is a particular problem. There is only one 
licensed Hmong teacher in the state and no Hmong teacher training 
programs — yet there are over a thousand LEP Hmong students enrolled in 
the public school system in 13 school districts spread over the entire 
state* * 

■ . ■ ■ 

Where appropriately qualified teachers cai|({iot be found', ESL 
teachers and regular teachers can be given one-year provisional 
licenses. These licenses cannot be renewed, however, -unless the 
recipients complete six credits toward their certification requirement. 
Unfortunately there are no teacher training programs in the state that 
offer the necessary courses. Thus, the requirement of completing six 
semester credits per year towards the renewal of the temporary license 
has been consistently, waived since 1982. Trying to establish the 
much-needed programs that provide the appropriate coursework for 
teachers Is one focus of the SEA staff. 

e 
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IX. R/B8ource8 of SEA Bilingual Office 

^ Organizational placetMnt; . The Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction is organized into five divisions # Responsibility for biiin** 
gual education falls within the Division for Instructional Services. 
The Bilingual Education Program Office is part of the Special Needs 
Section within the Bureau for Program Development^^ne of the four 
bureaus within the Division for Instructional Services. 

^ Staffing . The Bilingual Education Program staff consists of two 
persons-^one profassional^ the State Supervisor of Bilingual Education « 
and one paraprof essional^ a Program Assistant. These individuals 
collaborate with the Migrant Program Office staff (also part of the 
Special Needs Section) whenever joint workshops, in-*-8ervice training 
sessions t dtc are appropriate. They ^so work with the Second Language 
Education Consultant (from the Curriculum Development Section of the 
Bureau for Program Development) and frequently make use of materials 
developed under the auspices of that Individual. ^ 

The Bilingual Ejliiucatlpn Program Supervisor holds a master's degree 
In Education and has studied administration « bilingual education » and 
counseling. He had four years experience as Director of a local 
bilingual program prior to assuming his position with the SEA. He is 
bilingual in Spanish and English, and is the current president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Bilingual Education (WIABE). 

The Second Language Education Supervisor holds a Ph.D. in Foreign 
Language Education and speaks German and Spanish. He has been active in 
foreign language education for many years as a consultant, writer, and 
past president of the American Council of Teachers of foreign Languages. 
He represented the SEA in the passage of the bilingual educatl^ 
legislation and coordinated the state's Title VII program from 1976 to 
1982. 
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The Bilingual, Education Program Assistant is bilingual in English 
and Spanish and has wotked with Title VII since 1979, She also has • 
experience in conmunity educa&ion, indian education, and Chapter 1. Her 
role involves gathering and reporting census data, assisting *ln the 
planning of the WIABB conference . reviewdlng LEA reimbursement claims, , 
sending information to districts upon request;, and clerical tasks. 

Support services such as word processing are available to the 
Bilingual Program staff but are not an integra^l part of the Bilingual 
Program Office. 

Funding . The one professional position wit^iin the Bilingual 
Program Office is funded entirely out of state General Program 
Revenues. Half of the paraprofessional position is currently funded 
through the Title VII Technical Assistance grant and the | other half 
through the Title VII SEA staff training grant. In the absence of , such 
grants, that position would also be funded out of state General Program 
Resourcesi. 

The state also supplies general Program Resources monies for both 
local and out-of-state travel and for supplies, mailings, conferences, 
etc! The amount of fun^ls available appears to be adequate for the staff 
to carry out all theljf current state-related responsibilities in an. 
efficient and effective manner. They did express concetji. .however^ tnat> 
their Title VII funding was not adequate to enable them' # work as much 
as would be desirable with districts that would qualify for and benefit 
from Title Vll grants. There are apparently several such districts that 
have failed to apply simply because they are intimidated by the grant^ 
application procedure. 

III. Technical Assistance and Information Dissemination 

Local needs . Needs assessment In Wisconsin appears to be handled 
primarily in an Informal manner. Although there is a statewide census 
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every year chat .defines tlie number of LEP students by language groups 
grade level placement, and|dlstrlct| bilingual programs can be funded by 
the state only where sufficient; numbers of eligible students are found* 
A large number of telepfione requests for materials, information,^ qr 
in«-service training come to the state Bilingual Education Program Office 
from LEAs that do not have bilingual education programs and are not 
eligible for state funding. Often these calls are triggered by the 

4 

enrollment of one or more I^P students in a district that has had no 
previous iexperience with LEPs or a^ least with LEPs of the' language 
group representcKl by the new enrollee(s)« Fortunately, the SEA has ' a 
variety ' of materials that can be %ent to Such LEAs, as in-person 
assistance is usually not feasible. Workshops are conducted period- 
Ically which atiK open to staff from any LEA, but only those districts 
that receive state and/or federal bilingual education funding are 
visited regularly* 

The current ^SEA Bilingual Program Supervisor has conducted two site 
visits per year to each SEA- and Title Vll-funded bilingual education; 
program in the state. For the SEA-funded programs, he has a monitoring 
as well as a technical assistance responsibility. According to 
Wisconsin's interpretation of Title VII legislation, the state has no 
authority to monitor Title VII programs. 

The SEA Blllngyal Program Supervisbr receives many requests for 
technical assl-stance an4 responds to as many of them as he can. 
Frequently this assistance is p^rovlded during the course of site 
visits. Simple requests can sometimes be handled by telephone. Issues 
of concern tio many LEAs often determine the focus of regional or 
statewide conferences and/or workshops. 

In cooperation wl'th the BEMS^C, a series of seven regional one^-^day 

■* , . 

workshops were offered in 1983-*8A,> The workshops are designed to meet 
the specific language, cultural, and content <ieeds of a particular 
are^r. For example, one offered in Milwaukee will focus on Hllt^anic 
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concerns while the needs of Hnong students will be addressed In the 
northeast part of the stite. .Because the state has diverse groups, the 
structure of the workshops may differ. For example, for some tyibal 
groups, small-group instruction is not acceptable 1)ecau8e of tribal 
traditions. 

V 

WIABE HKpets I annually; workshops are conducted In many areas. These 
*and other workshops are often a combined effort of the SEA Bilingual 
Education Program staff, W-NODAC, and the «5MSC staff. At the 1983 
WIABE conference, 21 different workshops were conducte|| on topics that 
included (a) Hmpng/liotlan Culture and Education, (b) Bilingual Class- 
room Management and the Use of Paraprofessional Aides , (c) domputers and 
Their lUe for Instruj^on with BJlingual/ESL Students, (d) Implementa- 
tion of programs for lIB^ Students with Special Educational Needs, (e) A 
Multlcultiital Approach to Creative Writing, (f) Competency-Based Testing 
for Umited-Engllsh-Proficient Students, and (g) Is the Principal 
Respon3ible? The Bilingual Program as an Integral Part of the Total 
School. Some of these workshop offerings were coordinated by the SEA 
and/or BEMSC and conducted by staff members of one of the University of 
Wisconsin campuses. LEA personnel also participated in conducting 
several of the workshops. 

Although the main emphasis of the workshops and other technical 
assistance activities has been on the effective implementation of 
bilingual programs and instructional strategies, training and direct 
assistance relating to the preparation of Title VIl grant applications 
has also been offered by the SEA Bilingual Education Program Off Ic^ 
One of the major goals of the Bilingual Supervisor 1^ to convince 
eligible districts to apply for Title VII funds. TherefOrip, each year a 
workshop is ^eld to discuss- the application proces^ for* Jit le • VII 
grants. Only one district applied for funding lastVyear and that, 
district was awarded a grant. This year's workshop^ wa« a cooperative 
effort of Wisconsin/ Illinois, and Indiana (with the assistance of the 
Arlington Heights, XL, BEMSC)* thirty LEAa attended^ Those districts 
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that decide to write for Title VXI funds will receive assistance from 
the Bilingual Supervisor. In addition^ he assists districts that aVe 
newly eligible for state funding to develop a service plan. Approx- 
imately one new district* per year becomes eligible. . 
' ■ . 

Evaluation*--n>ther than process evaluation-^has received very little 
attention as has the selection and use of language proficiency 'assess- 
ment instruments. Generally » English language proficien'cy is simply 
ranked on a four point scale by ^'qualified personnel** (sed section on < 
annual census below). 

^ . ' ■ ' ■ 

Under the SEA Training Grant a number of publications and video- 
tapes )!iave been produced. For example, a four-volume, series, entitled 
Limited Englisth Proficiency Students in Wisconsin; Cultural Background 
and Educational Weeds , provides accurate, up-to-date, and practical 
information on nine different ethnolinguistic groups. These items are 

•made available^ to state personnel and districts. This year, a one-day 
workshop was o.f fared to all interested school personnel on the char-^ 
acteristics/and needs of Hmong students. 

■ ■ y . . ■ 

Sources of assistande*. As mentioned above, the SEA Bilingual Edu- 
catipn Progtatt staff works closely and frequently with BEMSC pergpbnnel 
^nd ^±th other groups within the pepartment of Public Instruction. The 
Mlgfarrt Education Program occasionally shares in the planning and imple- 
mentatloA^ of^ workshops and in-service training but, by virtue of a $r.2 
million; Chapter 1 Migrant grant that Includes maintaining a bilingual 
respuneer.tjfenter, it provides substantial support in the acquisition and 
|dl|ifs^minatloh of oaaterials. ' 

.-T*T-i:X)ther agencies with which the SEA has worked coopi^ratively Include 



Hmang Assistance League, the local Hmong Mutual Assistance 

fW . ■ • . . ' 

''%rs<>6iat^ the Wisconsin Resettlement Assistance Office, -and the 
Hidvest^ National Origin Desegregation Aasist|iice Center (NODAC) in 
Milwaukee. ' The NODAC co'^sponsored j:he WIABE coniiirence, for example. 
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On occasion, staff from the University of Wisconsin-Whitewater have 
provided free consulting. 

The Wllficonaln Department of Public Instruction Equal Educational 
Opportunity Bureau (Title IV of the Civil Rights Act) has had an 
Increasing lole in bilingual education. . The EEO Bureau actively 
supported the 1983 WIABE Conference by underwriting several consultants? 
expenses and by /providing stipends and travel expenses for parents who 
assisted. , ■ 

h 

' When help is needed, the Bilingual Education Program staff turn 
first to the BEMSC. Staff there are highly regarded, and there has been 
a long history of successful collaborations. The BEMSC has been used 
more often than all of the other groups tombined, with very satisfactory 
results. \ I 

This year, for the first time, there is a contract between the SEA 
and the BEMSC that defines the nature and extent of the services the 
BEMSC will provide.- This contract was axi integral part of the BEMSC 's 
request for funding. \t had to be prepared long before the SEA had 
acquired a clear picture of local needs and thus has had to undergo^ 
• major revisions. The need to make changes in the contract before needed 
services can be provided limits flexibility and the timelines with which 
the BEMSC can respond. 

Diitfemination of information . The SEA Bilingual Education Program 
staff disseminates in a , reactive rather than a proactive manner.. Many 
materials have been developed in ' both written and videotape formats. 
Materials developed by the Center for Applied ^Inguisclcs on Indochinese 
languages, and vultures are sent out in response to requests for help. 
The program staff are aware of what materials are relevant to what 
needs. They select and distribute, whatever they believe will be 
helpful. No newsletter or listing of recent acquisitions is routinely 
/ sent out, A mailing list is ua^d, however, to disseminate Information 
on the WXABB conferencie and SEA-^sponsored workshops. 



Information Is also dls9emli|ated during site visits and at lo^ral,; 
S^glonal, and statewide workshops* Perhaps the most productive , 
dissemination forum, however, Is the* annual WIABE conference which Is . 
well attended by bilingual educators from all parts of the state*. That 
conference Is co-*8ponsored by the SEA which uses both General PrbgVaip^ 
Resources and Title VII monies for Che program. ; ' > 

' ' ' , ■ ■ . v 

IV. other SEA Functions • . : : . 



Data gathering * ' Each year, as mandated by state legislation, ^ the 

SEA Blliyigual Education Program staff ""coiriducts a censiis *of all -XEP 

studentsi K through 12, In the state. Forms are sent out to every tEA 

on.the'^lrst of february, and districts are required to respond by Marqh 

^ ' ■ ' ■ " , . 

15 (although not all of them do). The districts report by school the 

number of LEP students ' enrolled broken down by: (a) grade lev^lt (b) 

primary language, and (c) their level of English language proficient as 

asseflfsed **wlth the assistance of qualified . persionnel of the same 

linguistic background • The four levels of proficiency are as follo^fs: 

le Does not understand or speak English, ^ • 

lie Understands simf>le sentences in English but speaks no English 

4 

except Isolated wordtf or phrases, 
Ille Speaks English with hesitancy and difficulty* With help can 
converse in English, understand at least parts of lessons and 
follows simple directions* 
IV* Displays low achievement due to some language intetfetrence with 
learning* (A language other than English used in the home 
' ' envii^onmeht by parent or principal caretaker*) 

Wisconsin does not have a statewide, state-prescribed and/pr mandated 
langiiAge proficiency test. Therefore, testing -.is a' local district 
responsibility. 
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. . Thg jannuAl census provides the SEA^wlth infotmation relevant to the 
ell^lfilllty of LEiUi for state funding of bilingual educaj:lon programs 5 
As nentlohed earlier, any LEA vrLth 10 or more LEP students In grades X 
through tl^ree or 20 or acre students In grades four through elghtf or 
nine through tWelve belonging to a single lahguage group Is eligible for 
8ucl)t' fuoding. The districts; of course, are free to provide any 
secVlces they can, ^ the absence of state funding, and ESL services are 
of^n available e^ The SEA provides technical assistance in th^ form of 
telephone consulCation, workshops, and materials to LEAs that have LEP 
students in tiumbers too small to qualify for bilingual programs per se« 

. ■ ♦ ■ ' . ■ 

In addition to the census of LEP students, the Bilingual Education 
Program also has responsibility for conducting an annual census of 
students eligible for. services under the Transitional Program for 
Refugee Children* 

-■ '■ * 

Annual plan of services and claim e Forms are distributed > on or 
about May 1st each year to all LEAs eligible for state funding of 
bilingual education programs; By July 1st, ' these forms must hft 
completed ahd returned to the Stk specifying plans for bilingual 
education programs to be implemented during the nexty school year« The 
(|ata called for include the estimated numbers of LEP and non-LEP 
students to be served by grade level and lahgutge group, the number of- 
licensed teachers, the number of aides,* their salaries an4 percent of 
tiiAe in the program, and a listing of books and equipment to be 
purchased along with (heir costs. A narrative description of the 
planned program is also required* 

» ■ -I- . 

When this Information Is received at the SEA it Is carefully 

f 

checked to verify that teachers are Indeed licensed, that books and 
other ifiaterlals are appropriate, and that the estimated budgets' have 
been Calculated correct 1^« The staters estimated reimbursements -are 
' th^ calculated fbr each LEA. The state normally reimburses districts 
for 70Z of their actual coaps but provides no reimbursement for services 

* » f , ' ' ' . ■ 
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to non-LEPs. There are also limitations on reimbursements for books « 
equipment, and '*o£^er'* expenditures. :^ - 

* ♦ . 

Near the end of the sqhool year, the ^Plan of Services and Claim 
forms are returned to the LEAs who then must enter their ''actuals'* to 
update their etfrller estimates. After the forms are returned to 't^he 
SEA, the verification and computation processes aire repeated. When 
steps have been completed, the LEAs are informed as to the amount of 
relmbuk^sement they will receive. The actual reimbursement 4.B not made 
until January of the following year. This practice does not appear to 
cause any significant problems. 



As an Integral part o| the report of ''actuals,*' LEAs specify the 
number of gtudents no longer in need of bilingual educational services. 

The entire process descrlbctd above Is repeated for summer programs.. 
There are, however, fewer summer programs' than regular-school-year 
programs* ^ 

\ w 

The Information collected as Just described is ' summarized in an 
annual report to legislature. The report is mandated by Wisconsin law. 

Monitoring . The senior ,.^taff person in the SEA Bilingual Education 
Program 'staff visits each program In the state twice each ybar. For 
programs receiving stat^ funds, one Important aspect of these visits is 
monitoring which consists, basically, of determining wifiether the prbgram 
Is being implemented according to plan and discussing differences with, 
appropriate staff persons. As Wisconsin interprets title VII 
legislation, the SEA , is excluded from any monitoring role in 
federally** funded bilingual education programs. Visits to -Title VII * 
programs are thus confined to. providing advice and* technical assistance 
as requested by«.the LEA. - ' ' 
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:|:Ji'^';r'^t''Wt;e''v^^ ^^^^^ to' 

^• 'Hilwaiee almost always r*qulr« CJ^.0r i^^^ techhlcal ^sl^tance . 

;•: ^^^^.priwrlded 'during- the vl8^;tey U^^M^^i^Uari.Wt^che 

4$! ftot! exce08lv tXm cortsupihg; aystematlcally, 
uartig a four-|><i|^e form pre parii;d »i^^cUij^^^^ purpoae; The site 

'■ visitor conducts a ^ verbal dAbrleHw. pfio?^ #^de^§rtlng |^the. site and a 
:, writtdn debriefing la routinely prepared «nd sent *o t>ie sit*; witW a 
. few days aft^r^Ae visit. ^ ' / 



Stat* Superintendent 'a Bilingual Education Advisory Council . The 
State Superirttendent's Bilingual Education Advisory Council i/as ^cently , 
reinstated after not having bteen* convened 'for a num^r of , years. VThls 
council is wade up of parental bilingual education teachers adminis- 
trators and counselors; testing and evaluation experts^ the Supervisor 
ofg|;he SEA Bilingual Education Program. ^ others cqncernef with issues 
pertaining to bilingual education. It meets at regular intervals tq 
keep the Superintendent appraised on current development 19^ the field 
and to help analyse policy issues Including the identification of 
potential problem areas, the formul^lon of alternative potential 
courses of action, and the assessment of the possible consequences of 
following each of them. One Important, area, errantly under considera- 
tion by the pouncjil Is whether (and If' so, how) to involve l^KP.'sfcudents * 
In the state's competency-based testing program. 

Although Involvement with the Superintendent's Council does not 
consume a large amount, of the Bilingual Program Supervisor's time, it is 
.seen as a very important part of his job. He has also been Involved in 
meetings o£ the State Adviwry Councils on Indian Education. Migrant 
Education^ and Asian Education^ > ^ . 

V. Perceived Results ^ V* * , 

* The Supervisor of t<ie Bilingual Education Program feels that his 

tei 



office has done ;m effective Job In providing te«^hnical assistance and 
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f«lated servlcea to LEAs chac operate bilingual education programs. 
This opinion was supported by the Qflrector of ^Bilingual Prograns In the 
state's largest school dlstitlcc, Milwaukee. That Individual spoke very 
highly of both the amoupt and quality of assistance that was provided. 
The strong presence of experts and programs In E8L and foreign language 
education In the SCA has contributed substantially to the^ success of the 
Bilingual Education Program Office. 

f . ■ ■' • 

One problem area noted by the SEA Supervisor of Bilingual Education 

Programs was In providing adequate assistance to districts that Hted 1ST 

students ^rolled, but not enough to qualify for state funding of a 

bilingual education program. He^f^lt that this was the greatest area of 

unmetNi^ed and expressed frustration ' at the #f act that not« funds were 

not available to work closely with these dlsttrlcts. The Supervisor also 

felt that efforts to encourage districts to apply for Title VII tunding 

has not met with a great deal of success. School board approval^ls 

sometimes a stumbling block. ' , , , ^ 

VI. Priorities, Trends, and Needs 

the Supervisor of the Bilingual Education Program felt that, with 
the possible exception of "'asslstanc^ to UEAs with too few LEPs to 
"qualify for stal;**funded bilingual ptt>grama, the current. pticnritieB 
targeted .for his efforts were generally appropriate. He did note, 
however, that they have received'^^^ome negative celticism from Nativ/S 
American groups 4:o the effect that th(s SEA' was not meeting their needs* 

There are ojily a ffw Native American UPs in Wisconsin.^ the issue 
Is that the Indian languages are dytpg out. Most of the ypunger fieopie 
speak English and only a few of the. elders still use their tribal 
languages. There is some considerable sentiment that t;hese languages 
should be preserved and that programs should be established to, ensure 
ttyat they, are a part of the cultural heritage paaped 'on to succ^edlnj 
generations. Although some effort's to accompflsh this goal are itr 
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progress, the expreesed coocem is that they are underfunded and 
Inadequate. State blltngual funds cannot be used because the students 
are not LEP. ■ j 

■ e- ■ ■ ■ ' 

Another aajor oonceFn relates to the fairly recent influx of large 
nuabers of Indoohinese students and the inadequate supply of qualified 
teachers to serve thea. At present / institutions orTiTgl^ 
Wisconsin offer billnguel teacher training projects . only in Spanish and 
two Indian dialects (Oneida and Chippewa)*. Programs are " needed in 
Hmong, Lao, and other IndochineiBe languages. The SEA has been en- 
c^Iirqging various IHEe to apply for Title VII grants to establish such 
programs, but they have been reluctant to do so. With more funding, the 

might be able to work norci aoeely with the IHBs and assist them in 
such endeavors. 

With regard to Title VII, several additional concerns were ex- 
pressed. First, Title Vll funding of the SEA was thought to be 
inadequate. The SEAL'S feeling, is that 'a fu'll-tloe professional person 
should be available for Title VIl ! alone. Work needs tp be done with 
both Che LEAS and the IHEs to obtain Title VII funding. As pointed but 
earlier, the ^ed is particularly acute in the area of teacher training 
programs. Many Indochlnese students are currently not receiving 
legislatively mandated services because there simply are not enough' 
appropriately trained teachers to provide those services. The IHEs are 
not prepared to initiate the needed prpgms on their own initiative and 
need "prodding" before they will apply ^r Title VIl funding. • 

A ^second, closely delated concern centers on the manner in which 
Title VII monies are distributed to SEAs. If that distribution is going 
tO' continue on a strict formula basis, then It seems wasteful to require 
that SEAS submit formal proposals. Proposal writing Is a costly, tlme- 
<;onsumlng exercise and should not ba'fre^uitW as long as the outcome is 
a foregone conclusion. If SEA allocations, were determined on the basis 
of need or the merit of the actlvltieA to be undertaken* on phe other 
hand, proposals would dearly be necessary. 
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SEA personnel expressed sone concern regarding Che perceived 
remoteness of OBEMLA. They felc that; visits by OBEMLA personnel would 
greatly facilitate communication aAd mutual understanding. Although the 
benefits that would be achieved through such Visits are hard to define, 
Wisconsin SEA people were convinced that they would be worth their cost*. 
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